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Backbone of America 













For its basic transportation needs, America depends upon steel rail 
—for only on tracks is it possible for the huge volume of farm 
products, vital xaw materials and manufactured goods to be 
moved, dependably and at low cost, between all sections 
of the country, in all seasons of the year. 


To make this vital transportation system — the 
very backbone of business — still more service- 
able, our railroads have spent for new loco- 
motives, cars, signals, track and other 
facilities more than four billion dol- 





These vast expendi- 






lars in the last five years alone. 
tures—and the other 






billions spent in previous 






years—are helping railroads 







to hold down costs, while pro- 






ducing better service for traveler 






and shipper alike. And the more the 






ample capacity of these steel “‘high- 









ways,” provided and maintained by the 










railroads, is put to work, the better will 
they be able to serve you—and to do it at 






the lowest possible cost. 






That’s just another reason why it’s good busi- 





ness to do business with the railroads. 
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“UNION” CT.C 


Increases track capacity and expedites traffic 

























... keeps freight moving by reducing delays at 
meeting and passing points. Saves tonnage 
trains more thana-minute-a-mile...assures bet- 


ter utilization of railway plant and personnel. 





“UNION” CAR RETARDERS 


ieee Ge : | Eliminate unnecessary delays and congestion 





in freight classification yards and cut classifi- 








cation time as much as one-third. Classifica- 


tion costs show an average saving of 25¢ per 
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car, returning anaverage of 42% on investment. 
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“UNION” L.1.C 


Saves time in the yard and on the road by pro- 
viding clear and instant voice communication 
facilities for enginemen, conductors, and way- 
side operators. As easy to use as your office 
telephone, I.T.C. coordinates and speeds oper- 


ations ... increases efficiency. 


Let our engineers show you how these ‘“Union”’ 





timesaving systems can promote freight progress 






on your railroad. 
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FREIGHT PROGRESS AT A GLANCE 





YEAR OF DECISION—FOR PROGRESS: American railroads 
have traditionally achieved their greatest triumphs in the 
face of adversity. Some of the brightest chapters in railroad 
history have been their repeated victories over flood, fire 
and storm; their magnificent transportation performance in 
the face of almost insurmountable obstacles during World 
War II; their amazing recovery under private operation 
from the debacle of government operation in World War 
!, And so it seems likely that, in future perspective, 1949 
and the first quarter of 1950 will be less remembered as 
a time of declining and disappointingly low freight traffic, 
than as a time when the railroads took positive steps to 
hold and to regain such traffic. On that basis, the past 15 
months have been a period of broad achievement on many 
fronts, the record of which Railway Age presents in this 
—its 1950 Freight Progress Issue. 





YEAR AT A GLANCE: The 1949 and early 1950 traffic record 
is summarized briefly in the article which begins on page 
155. Hinted at therein, also, are the “calculated risks” which 
the railroads are taking to reverse that record by giving to 
shippers fast, dependable, damage-free transportation at the 
lowest possible rates. What the railroads are doing to attain 
that goal, and how they are doing it, is told in more detail 
in the articles which follow. 





SPEED AND MORE SPEED: Most spectacular speed-up of 
freight operations in recent months has been the recent 
inauguration of second-morning delivery of l.c.l., forward- 
er and some carload freight between New York and 
Chicago, with second-afternoon arrivals in Louisville and 
St. Louis. How the job is done by one of the participating 
railroads is told in an eye-witness story (page 179) by a 
Railway Age editor who rode the B.&O.’s “Time-Saver.” 
But there have been other important, if less spectacular, 
speed-ups in many other freight schedules. The detailed list 
and two-color maps following page 183 show 34 railroads 
in all parts of the country operating 124 “overnighters” a 
total distance of 42,985 miles each weekday night. If speed 
is what shippers want, the railroads are aiming to give it 
to them. ° 





RATES TO MOVE THE FREIGHT: One of the railroads’ great- 
est problems in meeting competition—particularly from 
private and contract carriers—has been the rigidity of the 
closely regulated railroad rate structure. But within recent 
months the railroads have begun to propose a series of se- 
lective rate cuts designed to hold and to recapture traffic. 
Their activities in this direction have already produced 
gratifying evidence of a more realistic attitude toward rates 
on the part of both regulators and shippers. What’s being 
done is told on page 164. 





TOWARD BETTER EQUIPMENT: Even the best equipment 


won't, by itself, insure top-notch service—but such service 





is impossible without at least good equipment. And so, as 
the article on page 167 shows, the railroads are devoting 
time and money to improving both quantity and quality of 
their cars and locomotives. New cars ordered since January 
1 already far exceed those ordered in all of 1949, with the 
total further boosted just this week by a Pennsylvania com- 
mitment for 10,000 new cars-——the largest single car order 
placed exclusively with contract builders since 1924. In- 
creased attention is being devoted, too, to development of 
special purpose cars for handling specific commodities. 





CUTTING DOWN LOSS AND DAMAGE: There is, admittedly, 
still room for improvement, but better equipment, educa- 
tion and training are adding up to both relative and abso- 
lute reductions in freight-claim payments. What has been 
done, and what is being done toward a still better record, 
is told on page 176. 





L.C.L.: As revealed by the article on page 172, there is 
considerable difference of opinion among railroad men 
themselves as to the profitability of l.c.l. traffic. But as that 
article, and the one on page 183, show—and as recent 
efforts at service improvement fully demonstrate—the rail- 
roads are making a determined effort to hold what l.c.l. 
business they now have and to win back some of what they 
have lost. One of their major weapons in that effort is 
mechanization of freight stations, to improve the handling 
of merchandise—and other—freight, and cut the cost of 
doing so. The list of 817 unit-load-handling stations which 
begins on page 200 is 20 per cent larger than last year’s 
list, and over 70 per cent larger than the first such list of 
480 stations compiled two years ‘ago. 





BEHIND THE SCENES: Railroad freight service, like any 
other far-flung activity, is not all on the surface. Much of it 
is behind the scenes—in track maintenance, in signaling 
and in other activities which the railroads, unlike some of 
their competitors, perform for themselves at their own ex- 
pense. No story of Freight Progress would be complete 
without some mention of such activities, and so they are 
reviewed, albeit briefly, in articles on track maintenance 
(page 192); signaling (page 196); radio communications 
(page 198), and operating procedures adopted to cushion 
the impact of the 40-hr. week (page 174). 





MASS MOVEMENT—AND COORDINATED DEPENDABILITY: 
Nearly everyone recognizes that the railroads are still su- 
preme for such mass movements as the simultaneous ship- 
ment of storage grain and newly harvested crops (page 
188). But not everyone realizes what many automobile 
manufacturers have learned—that dependability of rail serv- 
ice permits maintenance of minimum inventories and virtual 
elimination of warehousing. How these manufacturers main- 
tain an “inventory on rails,” making freight cars an inte- 
eral part of their assembly lines, is told on page 162. 












































in cable insulation. . . 
there’s nothing like 








.. and, in natural rubber, 
there’s nothing like 


S; he first, and most important, thing about cable insulation 
made with natural rubber is that its long life and stability 
have been proved dependable over a period of nearly 75 years. 


This is the record of Okonite cables made with one par- 
ticular type of natural rubber—wild Up-River Fine Para from 
South America’s Amazon Valley. It’s the only kind of rubber 
used for the insulation in Okonite and Okolite cables. And 
it’s one basic reason why the insulation in countless Okonite 
cables, examined after 20, 40, and even 50 years in service, 
has stayed elastic and electrically sound. 


Though Okonite research engineers were the first to em- 
ploy man-made synthetics in wires and cables, their experi- 
ence has taught them that these materials have limitations as 





a 


WILD UP-RIVER FINE PARA 


well as advantages. This same long experience has also taught 
them that you dare not place the same reliance on anticipated 
performance based on laboratory tests that you can on estab- 
lished records gained from years of operating insulated cable 
under actual service conditions. 


That’s why Okonite continues to make cables with 
NATURAL RUBBER—Up-River Fine Para rubber—and recom- 
mends them with full confidence wherever long life and cir- 
cuit security are first considerations. 


If you would like to have more information on the im- 
portance of cable insulation made with natural rubber, 
just ask for Research Publication RA-1014. The Okonite 
Company, Passaic, N. J. 


THE BEST CABLE IS YOUR BEST POLICY 


3° Om insulated wires and cables 
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ARE SHIPPERS DESTROYING THEIR POWER? 


How many shippers realize that the continued 
socialization of transportation will deprive them of 
the power they always have had over transportation 
and transfer it completely to the politicians? The 
most fundamental difference between capitalism and 
socialism is that under capitalism the customer dic- 
tates the economic process, while under socialism the 
government — i.e., the legislators and bureaucrats 
who constitute government — dictate production, 
distribution and incomes. 

The theory of socialism is that the people — i.e., 
the voters — do the dictating, but this theory is 
never carried out in practice. 

Under capitalism every purchase of goods or 
transportation made by an individual or a company 
is a vote motivated by the intelligent self-interest of 
the buyer for what he wants produced and, inciden- 
tally, for the success and progress of the company 
from which he makes the purchase. But how, under 
socialism, can millions of people vote with intelligent 
self-interest for what they want provided and for 
those who will give the most for their money? 


Shall the Shippers Decide . . . 


Take transportation, for example. The shippers, 
large or small, are the customers, and buy trans- 
portation from those who produce it. They know 
what they want and what they get, and they transfer 
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their patronage from one railroad to another, from 
one kind of carrier to another — railroad, waterway, 
highway or even air — in accordance with their 
opinion of the value of the service rendered in pro- 
portion to the rates charged. But under socialism 
all means of transportation are owned by the govern- 
ment, all traffic is carried by the government and all 
earnings from its movement are received by the gov- 
ernment. So why should the government care or be 
influenced by whether a shipper transfers his freight 
from one carrier to another? 

The politicians and bureaucrats who compose gov- 
ernment care only about how the people vote on 
election day, which comes around only once in two 
or four years, or in the case of United States Sena- 
tors, six years. And, unlike shippers, a vast majority 
of voters know nothing about the transportation of 
freight — whether service is better or rates are 
higher by this carrier or that, why service is what 
it is, or rates are what they are, or what can and 
should be done to make service better or rates lower. 
And shippers have so few votes in elections that they 
are virtually devoid of the political influence neces- 
sary to get and keep men in government who desire 
and can cause the development and management of 
means of transportation necessary to rendering good 
service at commensurate rates. 

A point of the greatest importance that only a few 
shippers seem adequately to realize is that every step, 
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however small, taken in the socialization of any kind 
of transportation reduces the power that shippers in 
this country always have had largely to dictate the 
kind of transportation they will have and what they 
will pay for it. Who always does the deciding about 
how much each railway will spend in improving its 
property and service? Ostensibly, its stockholders, di- 
rectors and management do so; but, actually, the ship- 
pers largely determine these decisions. They have 
done it and are still doing it by increasing the trafhc 
they give to the railways giving them the most for 
their money and reducing traffic they give to the 
railways that give them the least for their money. 

Who dictates the amounts spent on inland water- 
ways and highways, and how and where they are 
spent? The politicians. And are they influenced by 
desire to give shippers what they need and desire? 
On the contrary, their decisions are determined en- 
tirely by political considerations—by the belief of 
each politician regarding what will get him the most 
votes on election days. 


. . . Or the Politicians? 


But to the extent that appropriations subsidize 
carriers by waterway, highway and airway, they de- 
termine the rates shippers pay these carriers and in- 
fluence their decisions as to whether they will ship 
by rail or other means of transportation. And the 
more appropriations of public funds cause diversion 
of traffic from the railways, the more they divert 
from the railways the earnings necessary to enable 
the railways to effect improvements and economies 
in service. The inevitable ultimate result of this 
process is plain. It will drive the railways into gov- 
ernment ownership and they will drag along with 
them all other carriers. Then all appropriations for 
and expenditures on means of transportation will 
be made by politicians for political reasons, and 
shippers will have lost the influence and power they 
have heretofore had as customers to determine the 
development of transportation and the service and 
rates in which it results. 

For reasons given in an editorial, entitled “The 
Power of the Shippers,” in the April 22 issue of 
this paper, all this can still be prevented by the 
shippers. But they cannot prevent their power from 
being transferred completely to the politicians with- 
out agreeing upon, publicizing and fighting for a 
sound government transportation policy giving all 
carriers equality of opportunity to provide the serv- 
ice, incur the costs and provide the rates which 
shippers, and hence the nation, need. 

Following World War I shippers furnished the 
paramount influence which returned the railways 
to private operation and prevented government 
ownership. By their organization and work in the 
Regional Shippers’ Boards they largely made it pos- 
sible for the railways to abolish car shortages be- 
tween World War I and World War II and to handle, 


with greatly depleted equipment, the vastly increased 
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trafic of World War II. Shippers, railways and the 
people derived enormous benefits from these activi- 
ties of the shippers. The opportunity shippers now 
have to cause adoption of a sound transportation 
policy is the greatest opportunity they have ever 
had to serve themselves and the nation. 





TRUTH WILL OUT 


For more than two decades railroad spokesmen 
have been conscientiously and courageously hammer- 
ing home the fact that development of a sound, 
healthy national transportation system can never be 
achieved until all agencies of transportation stand 
squarely on their own feet, pay all their own costs, 
and operate under approximately equal regulations. 
It often seemed that theirs was a voice crying in the 
wilderness, falling upon deaf ears. 

But now at last the truth is beginning to come 
out—and the essential merit of the railroads’ long- 
term position is receiving an increasing measure of 
recognition by federal and state officials, by dis- 
interested survey organizations, and by shippers. 

Commerce Secretary Sawyer, for example, in his 
report of last December to President Truman, called 
for immediate consideration of a “general system 
of user charges” for government-provided transpor- 
tation facilities — water, highway and air. The 
Brookings Institution, in its study of “National 
Transportation Policy,” unequivocally urged assess- 
ment on users rather than on general taxpayers of 
costs of government-owned transportation plant; and 
partial de-regulation of railroads. Governors and 
highway engineers of states from New Jersey to 
California, and from Illinois to Louisiana are begin- 
ning to talk frequently and forcefully about the ne- 
cessity of obtaining an adequate proportion of high- 
way revenue from commercial ‘intercity trucks, of 
keeping weights and sizes of those trucks within 
limits highways can stand, and of ending the wide- 
spread weight-law violations of which large numbers 
of trucks are demonstrably guilty. 

Shippers, too, are apparently beginning to realize 
that a short-term advantage of lower rates for a 
favored few is not necessarily a long-run economy 
for all — as witness the recent Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation’s declaration of transportation policy 
and the still more recent petition of 16 major grain- 
trade organizations for an investigation of the eco- 
nomic effects of long-distance trucking. 

The men and the organizations who have made 
these statements are not, as the American Trucking 
Associations recently described some of them, “polit- 
ical hacks serving at the pleasure of competitive 
interests.” They are not “controlled” by the rail- 
roads. The simple fact is that the railroads have 
been telling the truth — and, to repeat, the truth is 
coming to be recognized as such. 
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EQUIPMENT BUYING BOOMS” 


The strong upward trend since the first of the 
year in railway purchases of equipment was em- 
phasized this week by the Pennsylvania’s $50-million 
order for 10,000 freight cars, reported on another 
page in this issue. Orders placed before May 1 
already had amounted to about $240 million, sub- 
stantially more than the total of equipment orders 
placed during the entire year 1949. 


NEW CONCEPTION OF SERVICE 


The role of the railroads in cutting the inventory 
needs of their customers has never been more im- 
portant than today, when obsolescence, spoilage and 
price fluctuations are so much to be feared. The 
conception of railroad transportation as a powerful 
ingredient of the industrial-commercial complex is 
not new. Back in the late Twenties, J. J. Bernet used 
to woo traffic for the Van Sweringen roads by com- 
puting the amount of interest on inventory he could 
save shippers by speeding up deliveries and reducing 
the volume of goods “in the pipe line.” He estimated 
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that two million freight cars were in transit. Their 
contents were worth at least $2 billion. Since six per 
cent interest thereon amounted to $120 million a 
year, he figured that shippers could save $330 thou- 
sand a day in interest alone if the delivery of freight 
could be speeded up by just one day. 

Since his time, a virtual revolution in subcontract- 
ing, assembly, storage and distribution has occurred 
in many large-scale businesses — a fact which 
makes fast, reliable freight transportation not only 
a saver of interest charges and inventory losses but 
an integral part of business’ time-cycle. There are 
many customers of the railroads who require ultra- 
reliable service. An article in this issue, for example, 
describes how automobile assembly plants operate 
on a hand-to-mouth material basis because daily 
railroad delivery of their inventory-in-transit is taken 
for granted. The movement of pipe and fittings for 
new oil and gas lines to a large number of “rail- 
heads” is carefully scheduled to keep material moving 
up to “the front” and high-paid crews in production. 
The movement of popular magazines in bulk, with 
subsequent retail or mail distribution, is another 
sensitive operation. 

Like salesmen in most businesses today, the rail- 
roads are finding that modern merchandising is no 
longer a matter of persuading a customer to take 
your goods as they are, but of working out with him 
a means by which he can use your product to best 
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mutual advantage. Railroads have certain inherent 
advantages, such as mass movement, diversion and 
reconsignment and transit privileges. They are at 
their worst in handling small individual shipments 
for diffuse or “out of channel” distribution. This 
paper has been privileged to publicize recent plans 
worked out between railroads and large shippers 
which save money for both parties, cut inventory 
and assure prompt customer delivery, by a judicious 
admixture of unit loading, pool cars, break-bulk 
warehouses and carefully scheduled rail service. The 
most significant characteristic of these plans is that 
they use the railroad plant at its best, through the 
use of mixing rules, transit privileges and the main- 
tenance of a steady flow of traffic. 

The railroads are playing a big role in the con- 
summation of these and other types of “traffic plans,” 
particularly in aiding the location of new plants and 
warehouses. At least one road has gone so far as 
to help shippers get in touch with sources of capital 
for financing or leasing warehouse and assembly 
plant facilities. 

The modern conception of railroad transportation 
demands that the general level of freight service be 
raised to that of the best which now exists. The 
railroads, in a sense, are a single carrier. From 70 
to 80 per cent of all l.c.l. shipments, for instance. 
are interline. Good service by one line can be more 
than offset and spoiled by the indifferent performance 
of a connecting road. To quote the vice-president of 
traffic of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation: “It 
is a known fact among shippers that there are wide 
differences among railroads in matters of service. 
There seems to be no reason why the performance of 
the laggards should not approximate that of the best.” 





COMPETITION COMPLICATES 
FREIGHT CARS 


The ideal inventory of freight cars which railway 
executives and operating officers would like to see 
approached on their own roads would be made up 
of box cars, gondolas, hopper cars, stock cars and 
flat cars. With these types everything moved by rail 
except perishables can be handled, if suitably pack- 
aged. Such an inventory would be cheap to provide. 
With the exception of stock cars, the multiple utility 
of these basic car types simplifies the supplying of 
cars and permits a maximum of return loads, which 
means a minimum of empty car mileage. 

This, however, is not the ideal of the shipper. 
What he would like to see would be an inventory 
made up of these basic types, with all their varia- 
tions, and a supply of all of the special types of cars 
which have been developed to handle a limited num- 
ber of products more efficiently than they can be 
handled in any one of the basic types. These special 
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types include principally tank cars, which themselves 
are specialized to meet the requirements of a variety 
of liquid products (some branches of the chemical 
industry were made by the development of tank cars 
suitable for the bulk distribution of their products) ; 
refrigerator cars, which have added tremendously to 
the variety of the American diet and developed a 
nationwide market for products of agriculture, the 
distribution of which would otherwise have been 
limited to purely local markets; and covered hopper 
cars, which have eliminated the necessity of packag- 
ing dry bulk granulated or pulverized products. 
There are also such aids to the shipper as automobile 
loaders, special loaders for parts used in industry 
regularly and in quantities. There are loaders which 
are even useful to the railroads, themselves, in the 
handling of l.c.]. shipments. 

The trend toward more special car types, each 
suitable for handling a limited number of products, 
is not likely to be reversed. Before competing trans- 
portation agencies became established, the railroads’ 
attitude toward the encroachment of specialized types 
of cars on the utility of the basic types was not and 
could scarcely be expected to be enthusiastic. Today, 
however, the alertness of the railroads’ competitors 
makes it essential that the roads and private car lines. 
for their own protection, take an aggressive attitude 
toward supplying special car types wherever they ren- 
der a useful service to shippers of products moving 
in quantity. 

Such cars, so far as it becomes the responsibility 
of the railroad to supply them directly, are higher in 
first cost than the simpler basic car types. Several 
proposals have been made tentatively to counter this 
weakening of the urge to buy new cars. Among these 
are per diem rates which vary with the type of con- 
struction of a car or the special equipment on it, or 
with the age of the car. Per diem rates based on 
variations in construction are difficult to establish 
and to administer, first, because of the difficulty of 
arriving at a general agreement as to the specific 
features in a car which would bring it up to the 
standard required for a specific differential in the 
per diem rate, and, second, because of the unpopu- 
larity in interchange of a car for the use of which 
a high rate is being charged. 

The possibility of procuring general-purpose cars 
on a rental basis seems more promising as a means 
of effecting an increase in the demand for freight 
cars than dependence on per diem rates graduated 
on a standard-of-construction basis. A rate gradu- 
ated on the basis of age, by which adjustment could 
be made to compensate the car owner for increases 
in wage rates and material prices, would be less 
difficult to establish and agree upon and would not 
be so difficult to administer. For cars required in 
limited numbers for special types of lading, the ac- 
quirement by lease, or the operation by private car 
lines, seems to offer the best hope of progress. 
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WHAT'S WRONG AND WHATS RIGHT 


I: is my observation 
that we have many 
problems to solve if 
SHE the country is to have 

the strong and ef- 
ficent transportation system so many of us have hoped 
for so long. 

There is entirely too much regulation by federal, 
state and municipal authorities. Every effort should 
be made to loosen the stranglehold these bodies have 
at the present time. 


Reject Subsidies 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of 
eliminating all subsidies to whatever mode of transpor- 
tation—air, water, or highway. If the private enterprise 
system, by which we have become the strongest nation 
on earth, is to survive, each mode of transportation 
must be made to stand on its own feet. The continuance 
of these subsidies creates an impossible climate for 
privately supported business—like the railroads—be- 
cause it eliminates the factor of true economic cost in 


Railroader to shipper 
to railroader has been 
the course of Gen. 
“Bill” Williamson’s 
career. Born in Canada 
in 1894, he began his 
working days on the 
Great Northern. In 
1929 he joined Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., to be- 
come that firm’s gen- 
eral traffic manager. 
On the advent of war 
in 1942 he was called 
to head up the Army’s 
Traffic Control Division 
in Washington where 
he was, in effect, traf- 
fic manager for the 
country’s biggest ship- 
per. Here he showed 
careful concern for the capacity of the country’s common 
carriers and established such measures as the Army-Navy 
Consolidated Car Service and route-screening to make 
their job easier. With the rank of brigader general, he 
returned to civilian life in 1945. He is now executive 
traffic representative for the Illinois Terminal, and makes 
his home in Dallas, Tex. 
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By GENERAL WILLIAM J. WILLIAMSON 


determining who is to get the traffic. I believe that a 
recent pronouncement by top executives of Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, warning American industry 
of the damage done to our railroads by subsidized 
competition, is most timely. I trust that industrial 
leaders will give it their serious consideration. While 
I fully recognize the importance of the motor carriers 
and their place in the national transportation system, I 
firmly believe they should be confined to distances 
which can be covered approximately in overnight runs. 
Long transcontinental hauls by motor carriers are not 
in the public interest and should not be permitted by 
either common or contract carriers. A number of these 
long movements started as a result of maladjusted 
transcontinental rates on the railroads. 

Diesel motive power has become almost unbelievably 
popular because of its great efficiency. I am sure that, 
if the possible savings through its use were reflected 
in railroad rates, almost any competitive situation could 
be met most satisfactorily. Certainly a greatly increased 
tonnage could be handled at small additional cost. 
It is my opinion that if these savings and increased 
tonnage were properly reflected in the rate structure 
there would be but little diversion of long-distance 
freight to either the intercoastal steamship services or 
motor carriers. Think of what happened to the inter- 
coastal steamship lines in the last war and how puny 
were the efforts of the long-distance motor carriers 
when the railroads handled 92 per cent of all freight 
traffic and, in addition, cared for almost all organized 
troop movements. 

Rates and rules governing shipping practices are in 
a deplorable condition—due largely to flat percentage 
rate boosts. The maladjustments the latter have pro- 
duced are not being corrected as rapidly as they should 
be. The present method of handling rate adjustments 
is entirely too cumbersome and slow. We definitely 
need more dynamic leadership in these matters. 

I hope ihat industrial traffic managers will strive 
for greater stature in statesmanship and not permit 
themselves to be drawn into supporting methods and 
practices that are detrimental to our basic transpor- 
tation system. It is to the best interest of their separate 
businesses and our economy as a whole to see that 
common carrier transport is nourished to full vigor. 
There can be but little justification for an industry 
to inaugurate its own private transportation system 
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for a movement of only a portion of its goods. I have 
observed that most of these private movements start 
because of failure of negotiations between industry 
and common carriers—both railroad and highway. I 
seriously question the wisdom of taking such steps, 
since industry must look to common carriers for the 
movement of the bulk of its goods. Each diversion 
further weakens the system on which the industry is 
so dependent. Only by preserving the highest possible 
trafic volume on the railroads and other common 
carriers can we hope for the lowest rates. 

Congress has contributed to this chaotic condition. It 
should long since have removed the tax on both freight 
and passenger transport which was inaugurated as a 
war measure. The levy has been retained by the present 
administration only to swell the “pork-barrel fund.” 
Its continuation is vicious because it penalizes the move- 
ment of things and people on our basic common 
carriers. It encourages further erosion of business to 
private truck lines and passenger car operations— 
a trend which is neither in the public interest nor in 
that of our national defense. 


All-Purpose Box Car 


While great progress has been made in modernizing 
railroad motive power and passenger equipment, a new 
kind of standard all-purpose box car is badly needed. 
Without going into technical details, I would like to 
emphasize the need for high-speed trucks with good 
spring suspension and stabilizers to eliminate the 
vibration that is present in the conventional standard 
car of today. The car should also have proper cushion 
underframes to reduce end shocks. I want also to 
emphasize the importance of permanent installation in 
such cars of bulkheads or gates, to serve the same 
purpose in protecting non-bulk merchandise freight as 
do baffle plates now installed in tank cars. These 
devices could be made of lightweight metal and 
fastened to the ceiling of the car when not in use. 
They should be built to be adjustable to different 
positions in the cars and should lock firmly in place in 
metal slots installed in the sides and floor of the car. 
Such equipment would eliminate a great amount of 
shifting of the load in the car. It would also be ideal 
in blocking off loads in stop-off cars and eliminate the 
necessity for leveling out the loads for final destination. 
It would obviate the need for installing temporary 
(Continued on page 154) 
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“FROM WHERE | STAND” 


By EDWIN A. OLSON 


a aving spent 22 i 

years in the railroad ; Nipple 
transportation _ field, 

to view it now as a EO 
shipper during the 

past year has been a most interesting experience. After 
but one year in commercial traffic I cannot pose as an 
expert—with a panacea for all transportation ills. I 
aim simply to set forth my own personal reactions from 
“the other side of the fence.” 


Roads Unlike 


The past year has, indeed, given me a better under- 
standing of the comparative characteristics of the 
individual roads. I have found that railroads are— 
like people—varying in their effectiveness, helpfulness, 
alertness and eagerness to serve. I have, accordingly, 
been tremendously impressed by the effectiveness of 
the sales and service organization of some of the 
carriers—and, by contrast, disagreeably disappointed 
in others. 

Prompt and efficient handling of shippers’ problems 


Edwin A. Olson 
started railroading with 
the Soo Line in 1927 
as astenographer-clerk. 
He worked up through 
various positions to be- 
come chief clerk to the 
traffic vice-president in 
1936. Mr. Olson was 
appointed district 
freight agent at Duluth 
in 1939; assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at 
Minneapolis in 1941; 
and assistant freight 
traffic manager at Chi- 
cago in 1947. About a 
year ago he left the 
railroad business to be- 
come general traffic 
manager of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, a large canning firm operating more 
than 40 plants, in the United States and possessions, 
Canada and Europe, with more than 100 separate food 
items on its production list. Mr. Olson makes his head- 
quarters at Chicago. 
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is of greater value today, perhaps, than ever before. 
For example, information as to the whereabouts of a 
certain car of freight may often be a deciding factor as 
to whether a plant can or cannot operate on schedule. 
Dependability of service presents an undisputed asset 
for any carrier. Delays to incoming supplies can be 
costly and sometimes even disastrous to industry. This 
is no less true on shipments to “the trade”—especially 
today, when “hand-to-mouth” buying is _ prevalent. 
Customers anticipating arrival of merchandise often- 
times “go out on a limb” with preparation and adver- 
tising. In such cases, unnecessary delays can be both 
expensive and embarrassing, resulting in the loss of 
business to both the carrier and shipper. Here it can 
readily be seen the carrier plays a most important 
role, and dependable service is paramount. 

The railroad solicitor who takes the shipper’s prob- 
lems seriously is a valuable adjunct to his organization 
—and a railroad is only as effective as the individuals 
comprising it. The solicitor who is familiar with the 
needs of his patrons and offers practical solutions 
performs invaluable assistance and service to the ship- 
ping public. In other words, the freight solicitation 
man who calls—not to pass the time of day—but to 
acquaint himself with the shippers’ needs and act upon 
them, is bound to benefit by such action. 

In connection with railroad passenger solicitation, I 
have noted a lack of this kind of interest and activity. 
Here, I think, the “rails” might well take a Jesson 
from the air lines. 

One phase of service offered by certain railroads, 
which perhaps is not always given proper recognition, 
is the dissemination of information on rate changes 
affecting commodities of interest to shippers. This 
service is one of great value and assistance, as it keeps 
the traffic manager aware of proposals before. the 
carriers’ committees and affords him an opportunity 


to express his views and protect the interest of his 
company. Here, again, some carriers do a most out- 
standing job—another way of combining sales and 
service. 


Industrial Location Aids 


I would also say “hats off” to the industrial de- 
velopment departments of the railroads. It has been 
my experience, during the past year “on the other 
side of the fence,” that they render most valuable 
assistance not only in the location of sites for new 
plants, but also aiding in disposal of properties. With 
the wealth of information which the railroads’ industrial 
departments make available, the shipper has at his 
fingertips data which would require many months of 
research, travel and study were he forced to acquire 
it by his own efforts. 

While I am certain that the rail carriers themselves 
recognize the specific need and place for all types of 
transportation, nevertheless, I am also certain that 
everyone must, in fairness, recognize the fact that the 
railroads are the backbone of our country’s transpor- 
tation system. The valiant performance of the railroads 
during World War II attests as a working tribute to 
that fact; we are all familiar with their Herculean 
performance, against seemingly unsurmountable odds. 

In summation: I have found, as a shipper, that the 
railroads are necessary and vital to the American way 
of life in both peace and war. Our first line of defense 
is, and needs must be, a sound and effective railroad 
transportation system. As such, however, the railroads 
occupy, in a sense, a position of extreme trust and 
responsibility to the shipping and\ traveling public, 
which should and must serve as a) cause for intro- 
spection and as a challenge for even greater achieve- 
ments in the future. 





WHAT'S WRONG, WHAT'S RIGHT 


(Continued from page 153) 


dunnage, which has been so destructive to box car 
equipment. Finally it would end a tremendous amount 
of damage to freight. 

I want to compliment industry generally on the 
splendid improvement it has shown in using containers 
better adapted to its products and on better Joading 
and stowing practices, which are surely cutting down 
the damage account. On the other hand, railroad l.c.]. 
loadings continue to be bad and sadly in need of more 
expert supervision and the expenditure of adequate 
funds for dunnage materials. 

Relatively few businesses—large or small—have co- 
ordinated and consolidated their production, sales and 
distribution to take full advantage of the enormous 
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savings possible through consolidation or pool car 
loadings. While industry generally will always require 
substantial warehousing facilities, there are many oppor- 
tunities to eliminate unnecessary warehousing by con- 
solidating shipments into carloads or pool cars for 
immediate distribution to customers. 

It is my opinion that our railroads made a far greater 
contribution to victory in World ‘War II than any other 
industrial group. The Department of Justice reparation 
cases on government traffic handled during the war 
should never have been dignified with a hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or any other 
agency. They were spawned with malicious intention. All 
rates on War Department traffic were either approved 
by me personally or at my direction, and I do not know 
of a single rate matter that was not handled with the 
utmost integrity, and in the best interest of the 
government. 
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WITH INDUSTRY ON THE MOVE, the work of the railroads’ industrial development departments has become increasingly impor- 
tant. A new concept of their responsibility is developing: It is that a railroad must not only help industry to find locations on its 
lines, but must show it how it can adapt itself to the best utilization of railroad transportation — with emphasis on such things as 


pool car arrangements and strategic location of distribution warehouses 


YEAR OF DECISION—FOR PROGRESS 


ls a “leg man” reporter’s luck holds out and he gets 
to sit in at a “bull session” of railroaders and their cus- 
tomers at the local traffic club, he soon learns that it is 
almost impossible to discover a clear trend in the busi- 
ness of freight transportation. Never were people more 
confused. The principal reason for this condition is 
not so much lack of what the Army likes to call “an 
estimate of the situation,” as it is the fact that a given 
answer to any problem automatically involves answers 
to “tie-in” issues, so that the inquirer finds himself 
enmeshed in a circle of saw-toothed dilemmas which 
seem to say: “Okay, buddy, your idea sounds good 
now, by itself, but how are you going to avoid bot- 
tomless pits B to Z, inclusive!” Things generally go like 
this in a period of upheaval. 

One thing is clear, though. The railroads are taking 
affirmative steps—and big ones. Almost all of them in- 
volve calculated risks. The railroads are “betting” that 
money spent on better plants and equipment will earn 
enough to pay for the investment. They are wagering 
that selective rate cuts will recapture enough volume to 
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obviate revenue losses, which they cannot afford. They 
are taking the chance that merchandise traffic will prove 
sufficiently remunerative to balance the cost of faster 
trains and new facilities. 

Similarly, they are seeking ways to acquire and share 
the costs of specialized cars and to utilize them so that 
extra costs will not defeat the aim of preserving their 
revenues. They are calculating that their greatly in- 
tensified program of employee and customer education 
in damage-free handling of freight will pay off in re- 
duced claims and greater patronage, to balance the 
cost of literature, posters, motion pictures, training 
programs, expanded staffs of trouble-shooters and ex- 
perts in specific commodities, and their growing re- 
search facilities. They are making the “educated guess” 
that a move in the direction of de-regulation is the 
most realistic step in a world which seems unable, or 
unwilling, to make the same rules for their competitors; 
even the faint signs of a nascent change of attitude in 
regulatory circles and in government is evidence that 
the railroads are presenting their case forcibly and ably, 
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Table 1—CAR LOADINGS—FIRST QUARTER 
Percentage Change, 1950 vs. 19:9 and 1948 


1949 1948 
Grain and grain products .............. — 62 + 2.7 
E.G ch eGhesusbussuses onsen én eee —13.0 —15.8 
OO | PE ES es ee ere ea —14.8 —27.3 
PPM Roe re upgherabukedens<esvreucws —24.7 —19.9 
Sr re ee + 0.1 —18.7 
PM CPE CECLuGSEG kaso eus suse soe seen sc —29.2 —11.1 
EES el Soa kmen wg wna we ie caineinee —13.9 —26.9 
INES oS kG ese aie ews ous e oe wib — 55 —12.3 
PN CECE oetbcanasatecoceebeucees's — 9.3 -17.3 





Table 2—HOW IS BUSINESS? 
1949 Was Up Or Down— 


Compared with Rev. Tons Carried Rev. Ton-Miles 
Ee ee ore er —19.0% — 17.5% 
SEE anger ee ee —20.2% — 19.6% 
RN ae ee ee —23.6% — 28.6% 
fr ae ae ee +40.9% 57. I% 
SS er ere +99.5% +124.6% 
| SESE SS eee eee — 4.2% + 17.7% 
ES ur ee + 44% + 28.4% 


1944—All-time record year 

1939—Prewar ‘normal’ year 

1932—Lowest traffic year 

1929—Last year of “boom Twenties” 
1920—First year of modern era of railroading 





in the face of generations of habitual attitudes of repres- 
sion and discrimination. 

In standing firm on the conviction that they want 
no subsidy for themselves, the railroads are, in effect, 
taking odds that a day of judgment is at hand. De- 
velopments like the Sawyer report on government aids, 
the Brookings Institution’s report on promotion and reg- 
ulation, and mounting alarm of government bodies re- 
sponsible for the maintenance and financing of highways 
over the effects of heavy vehicles, give them hope that 
their inequities may be alleviated. The fact that a grow- 
ing number of their customers dare to speak out against 
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PX i 2 Te RECORD-HIGH EXPENDITURES 





uncontrolled public subsidy lends strength to this posi- 
tion. 


Traffic 


Car loadings in the first quarter of the year were down 
9.3 per cent compared with 1949, and 17.3 per cent com- 
pared with 1948. As shown in Table 1, loadings in all 
major commodity classifications were down compared 
with last year, except forest products. Grain and grain 
products were up compared with 1948. The commodi- 
ties committees of the country’s 13 regional advisory 
boards have forecast a rise in loadings in the second 
quarter of 1950 of 1.4 per cent compared with 1949. 

Unfortunately, the more accurate traffic barometer 
of tons carried and ton-miles is compiled more slowly. 
so that comparable figures are not available for 1950. 
The year 1949 showed a drop of 19.0 per cent in revenue 
tons carried and 17.5 per cent in revenue ton-miles com- 
pared with 1948—a substantial decrease. The car load- 
ing figures indicate that a still further decline in ton- 
nage occurred in 1950 thus far. Comparisons of 1949’s 
traffic with significant years since 1920 are set forth in 
Table 2. 

Railroad traffic was affected acutely by unprece- 
dented work stoppages in coal mining and steel produc- 
tion—prime producers of railroad tonnage—since the 
beginning of 1949. Starting July 9 John L. Lewis put 
his minions on a three-day week. In addition, he called 
a total of four complete work stoppages in the bitumi- 
nous mines. Three of them occurred in 1949, as follows: 

March 14-26; 

June 13-18 (including anthracite); and 

September 19-November 10 (east of Mississippi river). 
The most recent strike began February 1 and ended 






A big reason for traffic slump—a sick coal industry. This chart shows that days worked in mines served by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio declined in 1949 to a figure lower than in any of the past 18 years 
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March 6, 1950. A 25-day steel strike in October-Novem- 
ber, 1949, caused drastic reductions in the movement of 
ore, coke and coal inbound and dried up iron and steel 
products outbound. 


Strike Effects 


These strikes—which, of course, reduced the traffic 
of industry in general, as well—cut the revenues of a 
number of roads dangerously low, so that improvement 
projects and the upgrading and repair of freight cars 
had to be curtailed. More directly, the coal stoppages, 
by bringing locomotive fuel supplies down to the dan- 
ger point, hit shippers by necessitating service cuts and 
slower trains. Finally, when the most recent strike ended 
there was loosed a flood of traffic on a freight car fleet 
which was caught out of balance. so that shortages ex- 
isted in almost every type of equipment, and car dis- 
tribution orders had to be invoked. 

Interstate Commerce Commission Service Order No. 
847, effective February 10, required a reduction of 25 
per cent in the mileage of coal-burning locomotives in 
freight service. When it was terminated on March 7, 
further reductions were contemplated. Fortunately for 
the public, almost half the total freight service locomo- 
tive-miles on the railroads were already being per- 
formed by locomotives other than coal-burning—chiefly 
Diesels. Further, the carriers themselves did some “lend- 
leasing” which spread about the available non-coal pow- 
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MONEY COMES HARD FOR IMPROVEMENTS to fixed plant. But some way must be found to keep the railroads in step with the 
growth of the country’s economy. Here is a new coal access line under construction on the Louisville & Nashville 
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er for vital movements. I.C.C. Chairman J. Monroe 
Johnson said that the railroads “deserve as much or 
more credit than the I.C.C.” in conserving coal supplies 
and keeping traffic moving. To deal with the abnormal 
post-strike coal traffic, the Car Service Division’s field 
forces were instructed to concentrate their attention on 
obtaining maximum utilization of the approximately 
600,000 coal-carrying cars, by making on-the-ground 
surveys and appealing to receivers for prompt release 
of equipment through the car efficiency committees of 
the advisory boards and trade organizations. 


Efficiency 


Although such “feast-and-famine” surges in traffic. 
plus the generally lower volume on the rails, made it 
a difficult job, the railroads managed nevertheless, in 
1949, to attain all-time records in several basic measure- 
ments of operating efficiency. They exceeded even the 
excellent figures attained in the busy war years. Tons 
of freight moved one mile for each hour of freight 
train operations averaged 19,023—greater by 8 per 
cent than the wartime record of 17,623 in 1944. The 
average freight train carried 56.8 cars in 1949, com- 
pared with 54.5 in 1948 and 53.0 in 1944, and, despite 
its greater length, ran 4 per cent faster than in 1948. 
and nearly 8 per cent faster than in 1944. Most of the 
credit belongs to better plant—paid for out of earnings. 

In the four years 1946-1949, the railroads salted $4 
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<< — (ms PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AT WORK 


Distribution of Intercity Freight Traffic 


In Billions of Ton- miles 


billion into their plant. Maintenance outlays were at 
record highs during this period too. This compares 
with the previous four-year record high of $3% billion 
made in 1923-1926. True, higher prices seriously affect 
the comparison in terms of physical changes. But the 
railroads’ customers may observe that, whereas the 
earlier period was one of extensive upbuilding to cope 
with a growing load of traffic—like multiple-tracking— 
the years since World War II have been devoted large- 
ly to investments which will (1) cut operating costs 
and (2) improve service. There is no reason why the 
“era of investment expenditure” should not go on for 
years to come; the possible savings are greater than 
ever before; with each boost in hourly wage rates and 
each new cost-cheapening development by the suppliers. 
more and more operations move into the realm of profit- 
able mechanization and improvement. The only if is 
adequate net income. 


Equipment Purchases 


President F. G. Gurley of the Santa Fe (which is a 
top railroad earner) pointed out in his last annual 
report that the road’s expenses of $363.1 million in 
1949 would have been greater by $82 million if the 
same volume of business had been handled with only the 
1929 level of efficiency in operations. 

During the 1946-1949 period, the railroads spent 
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TON-MILES HANDLED BY EACH OF THE FIVE PRINCIPAL INTERCITY FREIGHT CARRIERS; the railroads are still in the fead, 
but they have lost ground since the war. All carriers except trucks showed declines in 1949 compared with 1948 


about $1,250 million for new or improved freight cars. 
They took delivery of about 275,000 mew cars. During 
the same four years they spent more than $1 billion 
for new locomotives—substantially all of them Diesels. 
In 1949 alone, they placed in service 84,669 new 
freight cars and 1,865 new locomotive units. From Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, to May 1, the railroads ordered 26,563 
new freight cars and about 699 Diesel-electric locomo- 
tive units, compared with only 2,594 cars and 69 Diesel- 
electric locomotive units, 13 steam and 4 electric loco- 
motives in the corresponding period of 1949. 

It is expenditures of this magnitude and character. 
together with new methods of putting them to work, that 
will make possible the selective rate cuts and faster 
freight service which are making headlines in the busi- 
ness sections of the newspapers. An article in this is- 
sue shows that the railroads today run the largest fleet 
of “overnighters” they have ever offered, despite severe 
losses in the type of traffic which sustains their opera- 
tion. 

Less-carload freight gets custom-tailored service, and 
in the larger field of carload movement service is tight- 
ening up all along the line. For example, the new sec- 
ond-morning schedules between New York and Chicago 
for merchandise are being accorded also to carload ship- 
pers over at least one route. Passenger-train schedules 
—like the 27-hour run of the Union Pacific’s “Day 
Light Stock” over the Salt Lake City-Los Angeles 
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and “tough” operating conditions are winter routine 


line of 784 miles—are becoming less and less isolated 
phenomena. Train crews are going to do more than whis- 
tle when they see the bulletins on the runs some of the 
roads are lining up for them as this issue goes to press. 


The Competition 


Intercity motor trucks—today the railroads’ most for- 
midable competitor—are estimated to have carried 
about 91 billion ton-miles of freight in 1949, an in- 
crease of 4 per cent compared with 1948. Railroad ton- 
miles in 1949, in contrast, declined 17 per cent from 
1948. ‘Such truck traffic comprised about 17 per cent of 
the ton-miles handled by the railroads. In 1949 the 
trucks increased their share of total intercity freight 
traffic to about 10.5 per cent from 8.7 per cent in 1948. 
while the railroads’ share of the total dropped from 64.4 
to 61.5 per cent. 

At the end of 1949 the motor carriers rode high with 
optimism, for the most part, with estimates of traffic for 
1950 ranging from “just as good as 1949” to boosts up 
to 19 per cent. Many companies were reported as greatly 
expanding their vehicle fleets and terminal facilities on 
the basis of the industry’s future prospects. But prelim- 
inary traffic and revenue figures show that the boom 
is leveling off and, further, that net revenue after ex- 
penses is falling. 

One trend stands out. The trucks are going in more 
and more for long-distance hauling and appear to find 
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The past winter was a bad one for carriers in the Pacific Northwest. But on some railroads, like the Southern Pacific, deep snows 





it profitable. The average haul on Pacific Intermountain 
Express as early as 1948 was 1,500 miles. Increasing in- 
terchange of trailers betweén end-to-end companies and 
relaying of trailers by changing to fresh tractors at 
“posting stations” are greatly expanding the competi- 
tive reach of this form of transport. If a current appli- 
cation for transcontinental rights is granted by the 
I.C.C., the trucking industry will possess that which 
the railroads cannot match, except in Canada—a single 
carrier reaching from coast to coast. 

Early this year, the president of the American Truck- 
ing Associations, referring to 1949 as the “biggest year 
in the industry,” said he expected a “showdown” with 
the railroads on the subsidy question in 1950. He may 
be right. 

But the outcome may be different than his industry 
expects. Indeed, if truck operators in the state of 
Pennsylvania succeed in carrying out their threat to 
gain a voice in the management of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad by buying stock, they may themselves initiate 
a change of attitude in the industry itself. As one rail- 
road officer put it, when the stock “infiltration” was 
threatened, “It may be a constructive move for truckers 
seriously to interest themselves in the broader phases 
of transportation problems.” 

After years of crying in the wilderness, the railroads 
are finally finding corroboration of their views on the 
effect of government hand-outs in the recent report to 
President Truman by Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
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and in a definitive 450-page report on “National Trans- 
portation Policy” by the unimpeachable Brookings In- 
stitution. States all over the country—lIllinois, New York 
and Louisiana, to cite a few—are taking note of studies 
made for them by engineering firms finding that the 
heavy intercity commercial truck dees not pay its share 
of road costs—even when the operator obeys the laws 
on weights and sizes. Further, the highway departments 
of these and many other states are charging outright 
that big trucks are consistently disobeying these laws— 
to the great injury of the public roads. The day of 
dealing with this practice by levying small fines which 
amount to less than the profit the trucker makes by 
overloading may be passing. 


“Gypsies” Flourish 


The type of trucking which is growing fastest is con- 
tract carriage, which is subjected to almost no regula- 
tion, and private carriage, which bears none at all. 
There is a large and growing practice whereby cus- 
tomers pick up purchases in their own trucks direct 
from plants or warehouses on a “will call” basis, even 
heavy commodities in carload lots or greater. Exemp- 
tion from regulation of motor carriers when they are 
hauling so-called agricultural products has become 
an increasingly unfair weapon against the railroads 
and common carriers of other commodities, as lengths 
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of haul have expanded and changes in the processing 
of foodstuffs occurred. Items far removed from the 
farmer’s field—like packaged frozen preparations—are 
withheld from any rate control whatever by a far- 
fetched interpretation of a clause designed to appease 
agriculture. Some intercity certificated truckers have 
been forced into hauling exempt commodities to meet 
the competition of the “gypsies.” Declared one mid- 
western shipper: “It is not uncommon for the phone in 
my office to ring and one of these Class I truckers to 
tell me he has a vehicle out on the Pacific Coast which 
traveled there with a load of eggs—and can he get a 
load of fruit or vegetables eastbound so he can continue 
to be exempt? He is open to bargaining and dickering 
as to the rates and charges, because there is no regula- 
tion. Congress authorized these exemptions and it will 
take an act of Congress to correct the present situa- 
tion.” 

In 1948 the inland water carriers (excluding the 
Great Lakes) enjoyed the highest traffic in their his- 
tory—some 43 billion ton-miles. While their traffic is 
estimated to have fallen slightly to about 40 billion 
ton-miles in 1949, nevertheless, in that year their per- 
centage share of the traffic of all types of transporta- 
tion was 4.6 per cent—greater than in any year in this 
century. 

This growth is attributable, among other things, 
to increasingly large government expenditures 
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This 25-year record of percentage distribution of intercity freight traffic indicates that trucks and pipe lines have enjoyed the 
biggest relative growth factor. (Air freight is too small a fraction to be shown) 
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on waterway improvements, which help the water lines 
—but cost them nothing—and to the development of 
greatly improved tow boats and self-propelled barges. 
Still greater diversion of traffic to inland waterway 
carriers will occur if the railroads fail in their current 
effort to appeal, to the Supreme Court, the I.C.C.’s de- 
cision ordering them to establish joint rail-water rates 
reflecting differentials under all-rail rates. This decision, 
in effect, orders the railroads to turn over traffic to 
their competitors. As the Brookings Institution report, 
cited above, declares it utilizes the railroads as a tool to 
spread the “benefits” and popularity of government 
subsidy of river transport. Meanwhile the tax-eating In- 
land Waterways Corporation continues, after 30 years 
of “experimentation,” as a government-owned carrier in 
direct competition with private business. 

Oil pipe lines moved less tonnage in 1949 than the 
year before, but increased their relative share of total 
freight moved from 11.8 to 12.3 per cent. Air freight 
movement increased from 139 million ton-miles in 1948 
to about 200 million in 1949, but still constituted so 
small a fraction of one per cent of total freight moved 
that it cannot be shown on percentage charts. The air 
lines, with air freight, and the Railway Express Agency, 
with air express, are, perhaps more than any other 
type of carrier, concerned with brand-new kinds of 
freight movement. What is claimed to be the “largest 
air freight shipment in the history of commercial air 
transportation” was carried out last year by one line. It 
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Roads of heavy traffic density continue to make improvements in the science of electric traction 
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consisted of the distribution of 25 million razor blades 
(112 tons) from New York to all the major cities of 
the country; air movement was chosen because dis- 
tribution to 150,000 outlets could be made simultaneous- 
ly before release of the producer’s advertising cam- 
paign. 

Large freight forwarders, in the first nine months 
of 1949, suffered a decline in revenues of 10.6 per cent 
and, in tonnage, of 13.5 per cent, compared with the 
same period of 1948. A general decline in freight offer- 
ings and increasing diversion to straight truck haul 
probably account for much of the decline. 


Battle Against Damage 


The 1949 freight loss and damage bill for the rail- 
roads of the United States and Canada was $113,844,712, 
a decrease of 15.9 per cent compared with 1948. The 
ratio of claims paid to gross freight revenue in 1949 
was 1.53 per cent, as compared with 1.61 per cent in 
1948. 

The damage prevention “clinics” held by the advisory 
boards during April “Perfect Shipping Month” have 
come more and more to include large numbers of the 
men “who actually handle the freight”—employees and 
supervisors from the factories and loading platforms, 
who ceme in working clothes. On their part the rail- 
roads have stepped up their program of training 
among their own employees. 
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INVENTORY ON RAILS 


Dependability of rail service permits automobile manu- 





facturers to maintain minimum inventory, without 


T he component parts of a new automobile which you 
might drive out of a Kansas City showroom one Monday 
might well have been sheet metal in a Michigan factory 
the Monday before. The railroads’ share of that week 
is but 22 hours, the scheduled running time for the 
700-mi. Detroit-Kansas City run. At that speed—an 
average of 32 m.p.h.—the railroad becomes the fastest 
moving segment of the automobile manufacturers’ high- 
speed assembly-line production. The price you pay 
for your automobile is favorably affected because the 
dependable service which the railroads provide permits 
the automobile manufacturers to eliminate costly storage 
of parts, both at the factories and at the assembly 
plants. 

Most auto makers have established regional assembly 
plants to eliminate the long-distance shipment of fin- 
ished automobiles. In effect, these manufacturers are 
using fast-moving railroad cars as a kind of “rolling 
inventory” of thet manufactured parts. This does not 
mean to say that the auto makers abuse the freight car 
supply; on the contrary, they are achieving a high de- 
gree of car utilization. One Detroit manufacturer pulls 
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warehousing, at factories or distant assembly plants 





his loading tracks four times a day and starts the com- 
ponent parts of his automobiles on their journeys to 17 
U. S. assembly plants. At the receiving end, cars are 
unloaded and released empty on the day of arrival. 
Demurrage is such an inconsequential factor that the 
word is seldom heard around the company’s traffic de- 
partment. 


No Factory Storage 


The idea in the automobile business is to keep parts 
in motion from the time they are manufactured until 
they are assembled into the finished product. As soon 
as sheet steel is pressed into roofs, side panels, fenders, 
or other components, they are hung—like so many sides 
of beef—from continuous overhead conveyor chains, 
which wind through the factory to the loading areas. 
As the parts pass the cars for which they are intended, 
stowers remove them from the conveyor and load them. 
Many pieces never get to touch the loading platform— 
even momentarily. 

In order that the assembly plants—located many miles 





Left—Frames for future Fords roll out of the Rouge plant at 
Dearborn, 60 to a car. Above—Side panels arrive at a distant 
assembly plant on schedule and in perfect order 
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The accessories of many suppliers are concentrated in single pool 
cars. “Damage-Free” loaders permit loadings averaging 40,000 Ib. 


from the factories—may operate continuously, without 
platform storage or warehousing, it is essential that an 
even flow of parts reach them. This is where dependable 
regularity of railroad service comes in. Some assembly 
plants as distant as 2.500 mi. from the home factories 
run on a straight box-car-to-assembly-line basis. Others 
operate with but a one- or two-day “operational reserve.” 

Maximum speed in loading and unloading, and the 
heaviest possible loads per car. are made possible by 
the use of special parts cars provided by the carriers. 
Auto roofs, for example, load up to more than 100 in a 
single box car, suspended from racks at the car ceiling 
and clamped to the car floors. Auto side panels are 
loaded nearly 100 to a car—half right-hand sides 
and half left-hand sides—packed in so as to occupy 
full visible capacity. Engines move in engine-rack cars, 
loading in two tiers, with gasoline tanks or other smaller 
parts filling the space up to the car top. Auto frames 
are shipped in open top cars with racks, loading an 
average of 60 frames. Loss and damage is an insignifi- 
cant factor on shipments in these specially loaded cars. 


Vendor Pool Cars 


One of the problems of decentralized assembly plants 
is control of the flow of automobile fittings and acces- 
sories furnished by independent suppliers. In ordinary 
practice, the vendors ship individually to the assembly 
plants, usually in less-carload lots, and more often by 
truck than by rail. In 1947 the Ford Motor Company 
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inaugurated a pool car arrangement wherein the sup- 
pliers are instructed to bring their products to pool car 
loading locations where they can be consolidated into 
solid carloads. Two special loading docks have been 
constructed or leased at Detroit, and one each at 
Chicago, Cleveland, Indianapolis and Jackson, Mich., 
to concentrate the suppliers’ shipments. Fixed closing 
times are set, prior to which the vendors are required 
to have their shipments unloaded. Cars of the Evans 
“damage-free loader” type are furnished, and trained 
stowers pack cars to an average of 40,000 lb., some- 
times consolidating as many as 100 separate shipments 
in a single car. 

These pool cars—Ford is currently loading about 40 
a day at Detroit—are then accorded carload service, and 
the shipments of the suppliers are thereby coordinated 
with those of the automobile manufacturer. Inventories 
are minimized, transit time regulated, packaging costs 
reduced, and tracing of individual shipments is elimi- 
nated. Loss and damage to pool car shipments is so 
minor as to be inconsequential. A total of 12,000 vendor 
cars were shipped in 1949. 

The railroads are providing a service which makes 
them an integral link in the production line of the $7 
billion automobile manufacturing industry, a service 
which grosses the carriers more than $100 million a 
year, and which saves the manufacturers inestimable 
amounts by simplifying the loading of shipments and 
by obviating the need for costly storage and large in- 
ventories. 
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Freight Rates Increased Least 
(Per Cent Rise, 1939-1950) 
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Ts railroads are fighting hard to hold and regain 
freight traffic by seeking to make selective adjustments 
in rates affecting specific commodities. Having spent 
four postwar years fighting through general percentage 
rate increases to try to erect a more adequate revenue 
base—to even them up with the inflation on which 
business in general had long since ridden to a high 
price plateau—they started, last fall, the job of dealing 
with competitive situations as they developed. 

In moving toward greater freedom in their pricing, 
the railroads must work, of course, within a framework 
of federal and state regulation which, for the most part, 
still treats them as monopolies against which the public 
must be protected, in theory, by the provision of a rigid 
price list which can take little account of supply 
and demand. 

The late Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman called 
the freight structure a “floating mass of relativity.” The 
Sawyer report recently presented to President Truman 
called the rate structure of the regulated carriers a 
“mass of inconsistencies and inequalities.” Curiously 
enough, these seemingly contrasting judgments are both 
correct. It depends on the point of view. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has, until now, 
seen its duty as one of guarding against discrimination 
of commodity, place or person. The evidence is seen in 
numerous decisions which bar lower rates for ship- 
pers of large minimum loads; in orders which, if they 
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RATES TO MOVE THE FREIGHT 


Selective rate cuts by railroads are moves toward 


flexibility and away from traditional relationships 


allow reductions for specified commodities for com- 
petitive reasons, insist that the same bargains be ac- 
corded to related commodities, even when effective 
carrier competition does not exist; and in orders that 
favorable rates be spread to rival areas of production 
or consumption even though carrier competition is not 
equally distributed. 

For example, shippers of iron and steel products in 
central Illinois declared early this year, that, for 70 
years, they had routed their products by rail to Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Iowa until, in 1945, the I.C.C. laid 
down a rate structure “overhauled” to protect “rela- 
tionships,” since which time they diverted almost all 
their shipments to truck-barge. Several years ago the 
commission suspended proposed rail rates on alcoholic 
liquors, reduced to meet motor competition, on the pro- 
test of intercoastal water carriers which could not expect 
to handle any of the traffic unless they too adjusted 
their rates to meet truck levels. 

Last fall the I.C.C. told the railroads they would have 
to reduce certain existing carload rates on wool and 
mohair—including rates which had previously been 
voluntarily reduced to meet motor competition — be- 
cause they were held to prejudice producers in some 
sections and give preference to others. Three commis- 
sioners demurred, charging that the majority thus re- 
quired a cut in rates on a commodity of high value— 
which “‘whittles away some of the carriers’ revenues” — 
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in direct contradiction of their own repeated admoni- 
tions to the railroads “to adopt all legitimate means to 
increase and conserve their revenues.” The dissenters 
called the majority’s decision a “scatter gun finding,” 
affecting “all rates just as they are, regardless of their 
basis or level.” 

About a year ago an I.C.C. decision turned down a 
western road’s proposal for low multiple-car rates on 
petroleum which would have had the effect of deferring 
construction of a pipe line, because it held that there 
would be created too wide a disparity with single car 
rates and, by blanketing, undue advantage to certain 
consuming areas. The commission’s action had the real 
effect of depriving the railroads of needed revenue and 
giving the go-ahead signal for the building of a pipe 
line which would introduce exactly the same disparities. 
Instead of protecting the victims of the alleged dis- 
parities, it weakened the position of the rail carriers 
on which, for the most part, they would continue to 
depend. 


Shippers Are Realistic 


Shippers—in whose supposed interest the I.C.C. has 
heretofore insisted on maintaining “strict relationships” 
—are coming increasingly to take a more realistic view. 
Charles W. Braden, distinguished traffic manager of 
the National Distillers Products Corporation, wrote. in 
a recent letter to the commission: “The general rate 
level is affected by a proper balance .. . of inbound 


and outbound tonnage. . . . If one form of transportation, 
the railroads, are to handle only the lower-rated inbound 
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tonnage, and higher-rated outbound tonnage, or ‘cream’ 
. .. is to be handled by a competing form of trans- 
portation, then the general level of rail rates must in 
due time be increased.” Referring to commission sus- 
pension of reduced rail rates on liquor (noted above), 
he wrote further: “The railroads have simply endeav- 
ored to meet the rates of the transcontinental motor 
common carriers. Should a barrier be placed against 
the railroads which would forbid such action to be 
taken, then we must become deeply concerned over the 
fact that the real independence, responsibility, and in- 
tegrity of private management of railroads . . . is 
seriously threatened.” 

At the last annual meeting of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, its top-policy-making committee de- 
clared that an important reason for the railroads’ loss 
of traffic is “the ever-growing” tendency, especially in 
regulatory circles, toward uniformity in rates and rat- 
ing. “Spearheaded by a militant minority, the movement 
has become almost a religion in certain regulatory 
quarters. The former concept of rates being made to fit 
the needs of commerce is fast disappearing and in its 
place the theory is growing that commerce should be 
made to fit a rigid rate pattern.” At another point, this 
committee reported that the solution to the diversion of 
rail traffic — and its “definite challenge to the existence 
of railroad transportation as a private enterprise — 
although primarily a railroad problem, is also one in 
which the legislative and regulatory agencies and the 
general public have a major responsibility.” 

A new attitude of realism may be considered to have 
found expression in the conferences between producers 
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Percentage increases in rail rates since the wor have been 
greater generally for high-rated commodities than for low, thus 
increasing the spread between them and enlarging rivals’ oppor- 
tunities to pick off the desirable stuff 


of iron and steel products and the railroads which pre- 
ceded filing of the recently effected drastic reductions 
in commodity rates in Official territory. The fact that 
these shippers have a stake in the railroads—because 
they operate plants which, for the most part, are best 
adapted to rail movement and because they depend on 
low rail rates for the heavy inbound movement of their 
raw and semi-processed materials—may have affected 
their willingness to go along with a proposal which 
clashes to some extent with traditional concepts of rate 
relationships. 

The new steel rates. for example. make larger 
percentage reductions for short hauls than for longer. 
They are based on the high minimum carload rate of 
80,000 lb., or double the minimum generally in effect 
heretofore. They apply specifically and exclusively to 
such iron and steel products as are most attractive to 
truck haulers, like iron or steel strip, tinplate, corru- 
gated, galvanized, leaded and plain sheets, and pipe 
and tubings of smaller diameters. Left under the older 
and higher rates are less “loadable” items, such as 
boxes, castings, columns, culverts, fencing, pilings, and 
machine beds, plates, housings, frames or weldings. 


Change in the Wind? 


Fortunately, there is considerable evidence that the 
regulators, too, may be “changing their glasses.” In its 
report on the most recent general rate increase, released 
in August, 1949, noting that “the cumulative effect of 
rate increases . . . tends to divert and suppress traffic,” 
the I.C.C. admonished the railroads to “devise and sug- 
gest for the consideration of the shipping public rates 
which will correct maladjustments.” 

Railroad rate men see a hopeful sign in the I.C.C.’s 
generally favorable attitude toward the new reductions 
on iron and steel products in the East. They profess to 
see a new flexibility in the commission’s approval last 
fall of rates on steel from the Geneva plant in Utah to 
Pacific Coast destinations, despite the alleged discrimi- 
nation against rival producers in the East and in Cali- 
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fornia and the intercoastal water carriers. Protest by a 
rival producer that the rail rates it paid were “too high” 
in comparison with the Geneva rates, the commission 
held, is a “matter for complaint against the rate-con- 
trolling carriers, and cannot be adjusted by us in this 
proceeding.” 

More recently, the I.C.C. has indicated it will allow 
the railroads to reduce rates on iron and steel to Minne- 
sota points from Chicago and other lake ports where 
water competition is effective, and not force them to 
make similar reductions from interior producing points, 
where it is not. 


Railroads Are Fighting 


Whatever the regulatory attitude may be, the fact is 
that the railroads themselves are making a determined 
effort to do what they can to hold traffic by whatever 
means is at hand under the present framework of laws 
controlling their pricing powers. The biggest spread 
between rail and truck rates probably occurred last 
fall. Since then, the railroads have been engaged in a 
widespread campaign of selective rate cuts, while truck 
rates, in contrast, have been moving up percentagewise 
in a number of areas. 

The commodities to which the railroads are giving 
their attention are, for the most part, those which have 
borne the largest share in the general increases since the 
war. They fall in the class of the higher-value items. 
such as manufactures and merchandise, as the chart 
herewith shows. Since these commodities bore rela- 
tively higher rates prior to the increases, the disparities 
which then existed have been widened further. The rail- 
roads’ rivals, which are not bound to adjust their rates 
with reference to so wide a range of \commodities, have 
had a field day with the railroads’ high-value freight. 
Also, the proposed reductions relate chiefly to shorter 
hauls, on which competition is most severe, and which 
do not now enjoy the maximum benefits of blanketing 
and mileage scales diminishing with distance. 

Recent and continuing activities of the railroad rate- 
makers are too complex to admit of comment other 
than by illustration. A cut of about 26 per cent in steel 
rates out of the Chicago area on short hauls to the West 
made last year brought back to the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific about 94 per cent of the tonnage lost 
to trucks. A cut of 20 per cent in citrus rates from 
Florida to Chicago and St. Louis by terminating roads 
was credited by an association of shippers with increas- 
ing the railroads’ share of the traffic, in a short period, 
from 9 to 44 per cent at Chicago and from 39 to 63 
per cent in St. Louis. New England roads cut rates on 
Maine potatoes 10 to 19 per cent; at one important con- 
suming station, carloads increased from 7 to 26 a day in 
short order. In the works are drastic cuts in rates on 
dairy products in Western trunk-line territory and some- 
what lesser cuts to eastern destinations; a 27 per cent 
reduction in canned goods in the South; a 30 per cent 
slice from gasoline rates in the same territory; a 20 per 
cent cut in charges on fish from the Pacific to eastern 
points; and varying reductions for new motor vehicles 
from assembly plants in the Midwest. 
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Above—One of 500 Katy box cars now under con- 
struction at the St. Louis plant of American Car 
& Foundry Co. Right—All-welded steel tank car 
used in transporting liquid chlorine 


Progress in Freight Car Design and Maintenance 
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Continuous research by railroads and the supply industry 


to develop better cars is not generally appreciated, 


since the results are cumulative and not spectacular 


T he progress railroads are making towards higher 
standards of freight car design and maintenance is re- 
flected in the service rendered to shippers—which is 
undoubtedly susceptible of improvement, but, even at 
present levels, constitutes a factor of the utmost im- 
portance, especially to the effective functioning of agri- 
culture and industry. In the urge for further extensions 
of service and refinements of design, railroads and the 
railway supply industry may well “take a bow” for 
what has been accomplished to date. 

Take volume of traffic. In a period of generally 
declining business activity and hence reduced need for 
transportation, railroads still loaded upwards of 34 mil- 
lion freight cars a week. In 1949, they hauled almost 
2¥3 billion revenue tons an average distance of 227 
miles. Despite strikes, the car loadings for the first 
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quarter of 1950 were 8,127,115, as compared with 
8,956,311 in 1949 and 9,825,612 in 1948. 

A breakdown by commodities discloses the magnitude 
and diversity of the products shipped by rail. In the 
week ended April 1, for example, a total of 720,353 
cars of revenue freight were loaded, according to figures 
compiled by the Association of American Railroads’ 
Car Service Division, the various commodities being 
subdivided as follows: grain and grain products, 40,278 
cars; livestock, 7,381 cars; coal, 169,538 cars; coke, 
13,032 cars; forest products, 38,933 cars; ore, 13,278 
cars; l.c.l. merchandise, 86,421 cars; and miscellaneous, 
351,492 cars. 

A survey of these figures shows that, except for many 
small lots gathered in the “miscellaneous” net, coal was 
tops in the number of cars loaded; with l.c.l. second; 
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grain and grain products, third; and forest products, 
fourth. 

It is significant that these products are being han- 
dled with increasing promptness and safety, owing to 
the generally complete cooperation of shippers, railway 
operating men and maintenance forces. Improved in- 
spection and loading practices are typified by records 
at one major gateway, where 3,765,168 loaded cars 
were interchanged in 1949, as compared with 4,328,877 
in 1948, and the number of loads requiring transfer 
dropped from 450 to 280. Similarly, of 457,855 perish- 
able loads handled through this gateway in 1949, only 
69 cars were delayed for repairs to the extent of not 
reaching destination at about the time intended. 

Increased safety in train handling and improved 
equipment conditions are among the major factors in 
a 16 per cent reduction of railway loss and damage 
claim payments from over $135 million in 1948 to 
about $114 million in 1949. This figure is still far too 
high, and all railway departments are working intensive- 
ly to reduce it, but progress in the right direction is 
indicated. 


New and Repaired Cars Help 


Improvement in the mechanical conditien of cars and 
methods used to avoid loading unfit cars is definitely 
indicated by the reduction in claim payments for com- 
modities damaged in this kind of equipment from about 
$7 million in 1948 to a little over $514 million in 1949. 
This loss, however, also remains large enough to con- 
stitute a real challenge to the ingenuity, resourcefulness 
and persistence of all railway men responsible. 

The transportation achievement just outlined would 
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Union Pacific flat car designed 
for loading 16 Kaiser-Frazer 
automobile bodies, mounted in 
pairs, base to base, on eight 
revolving racks per car 


have been impossible without a freight car ownership, 
railroad and private, rejuvenated with substantial num- 
bers of new freight cars of modern design, utilizing 
up-to-date materials and fabricating methods, easy 
riding trucks with long-travel springs, suitably snubbed, 
improved draft gears and other equipment designed to 
cushion train shocks, more effective and reliable wheels 
and axles, couplers, brakes, roofs, ends and doors. 

To the fullest extent practicable with reduced earn- 
ings, maintenance programs have been continued; in 
fact, in some instances, additional men have been put 
on to bring repair-track output up to what it was 
before the advent of the 40-hr. week. The magnitude 
of work involved in car maintenance is indicated by 
the fact that railroads paid close to $430 million for 
freight-train car repairs in 1949. In that year, for 
example, a single road owning about 60,000 cars em- 
ployed 4,500 men in the car department and paid them 
$15 million. In the same year, this road made heavy 
repairs to over 4,000 cars at a cost of $390 a car; gave 
light repairs to 220,000 cars; cleaned the air brakes 
on 31,000 cars; repacked journals on 46,000 cars; 
mounted 42,000 car wheels; and inspected and repaired 
37,000 draft gear sets, to mention a few of the major 
operations performed. 

Other railroads have developed improved inspection 
techniques, such as the “A. & C.” system used on the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, the 
object of which is to find defects on freight cars when 
empty so they can be corrected before loading. No 
inspection system ever developed is entirely foolproof, 
but this one is reported to have reduced car failures 
materially. The effectiveness of maintenance work on 
railroads in general is evident from a recent statement 
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PS-1 50-ton -box car 
built by Pullman-Stand- 
ard for the D. L. & W. 


General American cov- 
ered hopper car leased 
to Mars, Inc., for ship- 
ping granulated sugar 


by the A.A.R. that stepped-up repair operations have 
restored to service 13,000 freight cars which were in 
unserviceable condition two months ago. 

To handle the current volume of traffic there were 
available for service on Class I railroads, as of Febru- 
ary 28, a total of 1,758,144 freight cars, including 726,- 
882 box, 65,005 flat, 51,882 stock, 852,312 gondola and 
hopper, 8,196 tank, 20,816 refrigerator, 23,908 caboose 
and 9,146 other types of cars. 

One of the tables shows how the total number of new 
and rebuilt cars installed increased to a maximum of 
121,132 cars in 1948, dropping sharply to 95,195 in 
1949 and 9,578 in the first two months of 1950. Car 
retirements increased to 102,104 in 1949, and amounted 
to 17,592 in the first two months of 1950. Unfilled orders 
for new freight cars showed a steady decline from 
86.670 in January, 1949, to 14,386 in December. 

This drastic decline during the year and more than 
seasonal low in December continued the trend noted 
in these columns a year ago and was, of course, caused 
by traffic loss which limited the funds available for 
new equipment and, moreover, reduced the pressure on 
the car supply, as reflected in surpluses and shortages. 

In spite of this tendency to restrict orders for new 
equipment, an opposing influence is afforded by the 
fact that freight cars continue to get older every year, 
wear out faster and cost more to maintain. Hence the 
expected upturn in orders occurred in the early part 
of this year, a total of 28,765 being on order April 1, 
according to the A.A.R. report. The breakdown by car 
types was 16,369 box (including 500 to be equipped 
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for special commodity loading), 4,428 gondola, 3,249 
open-top hoppers, 1,935 covered hoppers, 2,004 refrig- 
erator, 500 stock and 280 flat cars. 

Freight cars on order on May 1 are shown in an- 
other table. Large single orders placed since the 
first of the year include 4,500 box and gondola cars for 
the New York Central, 4,000 box, stock and gondola 
cars for the Union Pacific, 3,100 box, auto and gondola 





FREIGHT CARS INSTALLED AND RETIRED* 


New Rebuilt Total Total 

cars cars cars cars 
installed installed installed retired 
1950 (Ist two mo.) .. 6,940 2,638 9,578 17,592 
EME es Wares e sata ee 84,669 10,526 95,195 102,104 
Li a eee ca rear 102,737 18,395 121,132 100,847 
RUE arse sion. Soke core 63,312 2,846 76,185 83,749 
NPA os cikiaseosie stave 40,377 8,966 59,343 80 067 
NGM 34.6 wi ecscas aveeress 38,987 10,849 49,836 58,708 


*Including railroad-owned private-controlled refrigerator cars 





NEW FREIGHT CARS ON ORDER; 


1949 Railroad Private Total 
SN NIENONE a. vc o.sier oars! sieictscstnra eter es 81,683 4,987 86,670 
ROE, coc eowacesn senses 73,384 4677 78,061 
MEI) oa ck Sass cme aware 63,410 4,095 67,505 
PUNE eels Fa. aero is. ete erm aches 53,975 3,454 58,429 
PADDR icciclarsicis viele Rieiniealscesioans 45,057 2,812 47 869 
Wee - < cienatee oosiese hase eas 36,331 2,279 38,610 
I es sais ele: cea arena areieracde 31,746 1,912 33,658 
MUBAEE 0 Sic4 clicaoaladwidds ease 26,599 1,082 27,681 
September .............-+-- 20,609 761 21,370 
TIES - iS esic cea exe eb ecin e's 16,183 1,236 17,419 
a rrr rr err 12 661 1,679 14,340 
IONE is 1b 8 dss. a e.arecsce- wee 12,861 1,507 14,386 
TAIL shops 
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DEVELOPS BETTER CARS 





FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS ON ORDER FOR DOMESTIC SERVICE MAY 1, 





Railroads 
Capacity 
Purchaser No. Type (tons) Builder 
Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe 50 Ore 95 Pullman-Standard 
500 Box 50 = Pullman-Standard 
500 Box 50 R. R. Shops 
473 Cov. Hopper 70 R. R. Shops 
50 Gondola 50 =R. R. Shops 
Atlantic Coast Line 600 Cov. Hopper 70 ~—- Pullman-Standard 
700 Pulpwood - 50 = Pullman-Standard 
Central of 
Pennsylvania 125 Cov. Hopper 70 Bethlehem Steel 
Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy 1,400 Box 50 R. R. Shops 
200 Cov. Hopper 70 R. R. Shops 
Hopper 70 R. R. Shops 
Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville Stock R. R. Shops 
Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific 1,000 Box 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
100 Cov. Hopper 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Colorado & Southern 250 Box 50 R. R. Shops 
Delaware, Lackawanna Conse 
& Western 300 Cov. Hopper 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton 250 Box 50 Greenville 
Fort Worth & 
Denver City 250 Box R. R. Shops 
Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio 100 Cov. Hopper 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Illinois Central 38 Flat 50 R. R. Shops 
Lake Superior & 
Ishpeming 50 Box 50 ~=—s- Pullman-Standard 
lehigh & New 
England 27 Cov. Hopper 70 ~=Bethlehem Steel 
Lehigh Valley 100 Cov. Hopper 70 Bethlehem Steel 
1,000 Box 50 Bethlehem Steel 
500 Box 50 = Pullman-Standard 
50 Flat a Shops 
Louisville & 
Nashville 958 Box 50 = Pullman-Standard 
Minn., St. Paul & 
Ste. Marie 75 Cov. Hopper 70 Amer. Car & Fdy 
50 Auto 40 R. R. Shops 
200 Ore 70 ~=R. R. Shops 
200 Box ‘~ R. R. Shops 
Missouri Pacific 209 Hopper 70 R. R. Shops 
100 Cov. Hopper 70 R. R. Shops 
500 Box is R. R. Shops 


1950 
Railroads 
Capacity . 
Purchaser No. Type (tons) Builder 
Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas 500 Box 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
New York Central 1,500 Box 50 = Pullman-Standard 
500 Box 55 ~=R. R. Shops 
Norfolk & Western 1,000 Hopper ots R. R. Shops 
Northern Pacific 200 Ore 75 R. R. Shops 
500 Box 50 R. R. Shops 
50 Caboose oi R. R. Shops 
Pennsylvania 1,300 Gondola 70 =R. R. Shops 
200 Caboose oe R. R. Shops 
Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie 1,000 Box 55 R. R. Shops 
1,500 Gondola 70 R. R. Shops 
10 Caboose i R. R. Shops 
Reading 500 Box 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1,000 Hopper 50 Bethlehem Steel 
66 Cov. Hopper 70 R. R. Shops 
Seaboard Air Line 300 Phosphate 70 = Pullman-Standard 
Southern Pacific 2,000 Box 50 = Pullman-Standard 
100 Gondola 70 ~— Ralston 
1,000 Box R. R. Shops 
Spokane Int'l. 23 Cov. Hopper . 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Union Pacific 1,000 Gondola 50 General American 
2,500 Box 50 R. R. Shops 
500 Stock 40 R. R. Shops 
Virginian 500 Hopper R. R. Shops 
Wabash 108 Box R. R. Shops 
400 Hopper 50 ~=R. R. Shops 
Private Car Lines 
Fruit Growers Express 100 Refrig. 50 Co. Shops 
Mather Stock 196 Refrig. 40 Co. Shops 
Merchants Despatch 393 Refrig. 40 =R. R. Shops 
Northern 
Refrigerator 500 Refrig. 40 Co. Shops 
Western Fruit 
Express 390 Refrig. 50 =Pacific Car & Fdy. 
50 Refrig. 50 Co. Shops 
Various 3 Cov. Hopper 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
227 Tank si Amer. Car & Fdy. 
603 Refrig. 40 General American 
605 Tank ss General American 
3 Other St. Louis Car 





cars for the Southern Pacific, 2,700 box and hopper 
cars for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 1,650 cov- 
ered hopper, box and flat cars for the Lehigh Valley, 
1,500 hopper and box cars for the Reading, 1,300 
pulpwood and covered hopper cars for the Atlantic 
Coast Line, 1,110 box and hopper cars for the Missouri 
Pacific, 1,000 70-ton hopper cars for the Norfolk & 
Western, 1,000 box cars for the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, and 1,000 box cars for the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. The Pennsylvania’s order for 10,000 cars is re- 
ported to be the largest freight car order placed with 
commercial builders since 1924 (see News pages). 


Special Purpose Cars 


A book could be written on the many different types 
of special-purpose cars which are rendering notable 
service to shippers and railroads alike, promoting the 
fast, safe and economical handling of many valuable 
commodities by rail. Covered hopper cars, for example, 
owned in some instances by railroads and sometimes 
by private car companies, are now successfully used to 
ship a wide variety of materials, including such easily 
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contaminated and difficult-to-handle products as flour, 
sugar, and cement. 

To mention only a single case, one shipper using 
large quantities of granulated beet sugar keeps a fleet 
of about 20 covered hopper cars in regular service 
moving bulk sugar in 98,000-lb. car loads from Colorado 
and Montana to Chicago, the total annual movement 
being about 20,000 tons. The cars are suitably insulated 
and designed to deliver the sugar in perfect condition 
without the cost of sacking which also may introduce 
a certain amount of lint and other foreign matter into 
the product. After connection-of the three hoppers of 
a car to steel delivery sleeves, the valves are opened by 
three men simultaneously and almost 50 tons of sugar 
is unloaded in eight to ten minutes. 

Petroleum and many of its products move by rail 
in tank cars which are also made to handle such widely 
different commodities as milk and liquid chlorine. Tank 
cars are built of both steel and aluminum, usually 
welded, sometimes glass lined, and insulated, as re- 
quired. 

Freight cars equipped with special loading devices 
are rendering a great service in the shipment of auto- 
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mobile parts of all kinds, as well as assembled units. 
The most interesting cars of this type recently developed 
are the Union Pacific flat cars (page 168) each of 
which is equipped with eight rigid vertical posts and 
revolving racks especially designed to support Kaiser- 
Frazer automobile bodies. The racks, while locked in a 
horizontal position, are loaded with eight car bodies 
by an overhead crane, and then are turned through 180 
deg. for application of eight more bodies. All car bodies 
are firmly secured to the racks which are then revolved 
to a vertical position with all weight carried on the car 
floor and none at the axis of rotation. 

Many railroads have shown marked ingenuity in 
developing special car designs and converting older cars 
to types better adapted to meet shipper requirements. 
General service cars in each of the major types, how- 
ever, have the great advantage that they are adapted 
to a wider variety of products, are much more likely 
to get a load both ways and hence are a more efficient 
and useful transportation tool, making substantially 
more miles and earnings per year. 


New Financing Plans 


Considering that such a large proportion of railway 
freight cars are over-age and generally unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of shipper service and maintenance 
cost, the question may be asked, “What can be done 
about it?” Two very interesting answers, already re- 
ported at some length in Railway Age, are the Equitable- 
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Pullman-Standard plan of financing new equipment 
built to railroad specifications and the General Ameri- 
can-Evans Company proposal to build and lease “super” 
box cars, designed for high-capacity safe loading and 
relatively shock-proof operation at all speeds, with a 
mileage rate sufficient to cover all costs. 


Graduated Per Diem Rates 


The question has also been asked if an upward- 
graduated per diem rate might be used to encourage 
the application of lightweight cars, roller bearings, load- 
compensating brakes, improved trucks, etc. Railway 
car men who were asked about this subject showed a 
decided difference of opinion and split almost fifty- 
fifty. Some of those who answered in the negative said 
this would place an unfair burden on short-line termi- 
nating carriers which will benefit little, if any, from 
the improvements. Others expressed complete approval. 
In some cases the answers were qualified on the ground 
that a graduated per diem on the basis of modernized 
cars would be impracticable, but might prove useful if 
based on car classification for higher commodity loading. 

The survey, which was quite limited, showed consider- 
able misinformation and misapprehension regarding the 
merits of graduated per diem rates based on mechanical 
conditions. A competent restudy of the matter may well 
crystallize ideas which will help railroads to apply rec- 
ognized freight car improvements more quickly and 
generally. 
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re railroads’ customers have been doing a lot of 
thinking about l.c.]. service—especially now that each 
of the 13 shippers’ advisory boards has a joint commit- 
tee concerned with the improvement of that service, 
comprising railroaders from the board’s railroad con- 
tact committee and shippers from its executive commit- 
tee, respectively. The suggestions brought out at board 
meetings by shipper representatives are not charitable 
contributions to the health of the railroads; the ship- 
pers agree they need and want good railroad l.c.l. 
service. 

Suggestions of the railroads’ customers for tighten- 
ing up l.c.l. service cover a wide range. But most of 
them simmer down to a few “pattern” ideas which, it 
can be safely said, are supported by an important 
body of proponents, although each of them is also the 
object of persistent, if usually less articulate, opposi- 
tion. 

Railway Age recently asked about 90 railroads 
whether they thought l.c.]. service is, or could be, worth 
providing at all—believing this to be an elementary find- 
ing in any query on the carriers’ attitude. The inquiry 
then went on to seek railroad comments on two signifi- 
cant shippers’ suggestions. A total of 68 replies were 
received, with the following distribution: 


Question—"Can less-carload traffic be made profit- 
able?” 


Scoreboard— Yes 35 
No 5 
Noncommittal 28 


Of those lines replying “yes,” eight inserted the con- 
dition “except for short distances.” One of these com- 
panies commented, “extremely profitable on the long 
hauls, and extremely unprofitable on the short.” Eight 
lines chided Railway Age for phrasing its question so 
as to imply that l.c.l. is not now profitable; they de- 
clared they now earn a net return from l.c.]. overall. 

“We made rate and cost studies on specific I.c.]. movements, 
including fully distributed costs. We find on the average that 
our l.c.]. traffic is profitable.” 

“We think the question should be, ‘Can l.c.l. traffic be 
made more profitable?’” 

“Special study of our l.c.]. traffic in one recent year indi- 
cated a net worth that year of $2.4 million.” 

“We are not prepared to say that present traffic is un- 
profitable.” 

But most of the other lines which said “yes” meant 


“ves, if.” Among the “ifs” they volunteered, along with 
the number of roads advancing them, were: 


Increased number of scheduled overhead cars 12 
More coordinated highway trucking 10 
Increased volume of traffic 

More dependable service 

Faster service 

Reduction of loss and damage 
Elimination of collection and delivery 
Railroad-owned c. & d. 

Bigger c. & d. allowance 

Intermediate, volume rates 

Higher rates 

More specialized solicitation 

Railroads get all the merchandise moving 


a NINN ON 00 
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UPGRADING MERCHANDISE SERVICE 





DOOR-TO-DOOR RELIABILITY 


Wherein is shown what railroads think of 


suggestions proposed by their customers 


One road declared that “many factors” enter into 
“the accomplishment of better service—none of which is 
insurmountable.” 

Even some of the roads which believed l.c.l. could 
not be made profitable left open the door to a change 
of mind if fundamental changes are made in the un- 
equal climate of regulation and support in which the 
railroads now live. Wrote one railroad officer: “The rail- 
roads are giving stand-by service only—where there is 
overflow traffic; where their rates are lower; where 
service cannot be obtained other than by rail; or where 
the motor trucks put in rate-stops. Undoubtedly the 
railroads could handle l.c.]. at a profit if they could 
establish rates on the same bases as their competitors.” 


Question—"'Is the pooling of merchandise cars be- 
tween common points desirable?”’ 


Scoreboard— Yes 12 
No 20 
Noncommittal 36 


Comments from the “ayes” included: 

“Although we think most shippers are opposed to pooling, 
the plan would expedite merchandise.” 

“We feel that the railroads have a very strong weapon 
against the trucks if they can get together and move solid 
break-bulk merchandise cars under a satisfactory formula 
for dividing the earnings. ... We ought to learn how to take 
it away from the highways, rather than from each other.” 

Remarks by roads which found pooling impracticable 
included: 

“Theoretically there is merit in it, but practically there are 
many difficulties. A careful analysis of our schedules revealed 
few, if any, opportunities of this character.” 

“Would increase terminal costs, since freight is often 
routed jin relation to the location of specific stations.” 

“Under union contracts, labor could not be cut off at 
intervals to jibe with the rotation of business among roads 
in a pool.” 

“Pooling benefits only the strong road.” 

It is significant that, in 1945, more than 67 per cent 
of a selected group of 850 railroad traffic officers, 
agents, chief clerks, etc., answered “yes” to a privately 
circulated query whether the railroads ought to pool 
interline traffic between or through common points, 
where lightly loaded cars move over several routes, di- 
viding revenues on an agreed basis. 

“Rotation pooling” on a permanent basis, with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approval, is in effect be- 
tween St. Louis and Los Angeles, via the Wabash, Union 
Pacific and Santa Fe. It is also reported to be in effect 
for certain merchandise traffic between New York and 
Florida. 
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Pick-up and delivery truck is, in effect, “a moving freight station.” Railroads are 
finding it pays to educate drivers in fundamental principles of freight acceptance 


Question—"Should shippers relinquish the right to 
route I.c.1. beyond the initial carrier?”’ 


Scoreboard— Vang 
No 
Noncommittal 


Most of the railroad officers who reported they 
favored pooling volunteered the opinion that such an 
arrangement automatically required the shipper to re- 
linquish his routing option, which put them in the 
“ves” category on this question. But officers of other 
railroads favor carrier routing as an independent bene- 
fit. They commented, for example: 

“Real progress cannot be made in less-carload performance 
as long as the carrier has to observe shippers’ routings.” 

“No question but that routing by carriers would improve 
service; shippers frequently specify circuitous routings which 
involve numerous transfers.” 

“Such a plan would prove effective in expediting move- 
ment, a view we are confident would be shared alike by car- 
riers and patrons.” 


Those opposed to a restriction of the shippers’ right to 
route through to destination claim, among other things: 

“If carriers take over routing, it is perfectly clear that the 
larger or longer lines would not be willing to share it with 
a competing shorter line.” 

“Rail agents at origin are not sufficiently familiar with 
through car operations to insure their specifying more prac- 
tical routes than the shipper.” 

“Shippers with heavy volume want to retain routing con- 
trol because, for one reason, they can continue through pack- 
age cars only with concentrated tonnage.” 
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One road took an independent tack and _ thereby 
placed itself in the camp of those shippers who claim 
that their colleagues are often guilty of poor routings 
because they don’t know what good services are avail- 
able. “If Railway Age and railroad sales forces bring 
to the shipper the advantages of the through cars they 
now operate and explain why certain routings are ad- 
vantageous, the same purpose [as carrier routing] can 
be accomplished.” 


“The railroad industry is being forced to battle for its 
existence with powerful adversaries in the same manner as 
a prize fighter sent into the ring with one hand tied behind 
his back. Outmoded regulatory laws restricting managerial 
functions, based on a monopoly which no longer exists, 
must be promptly revised to meet the circumstances of 
today. . . . Say what complimentary things you will about 
competing forms of transportation by highway, by air, and 
by waterway, their only possibility is to to weaken the rail- 
roads—they cannot replace them. Legislatures and regulatory 
commissions have in their hands today powers which unwisely 
used can destroy the American railroads. If they are de- 
stroyed, they will never be rebuilt.”"—Excerpts from a mes- 
sage delivered to stockholders of the Boston & Maine by 
E. S. French, president of that company, at its annual meet- 
ing on April 12. 
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T he railroads have made great strides through mechani- 
zation in absorbing the increased cost of operating under 
a 40-hr. week on a 48-hr. pay basis. More important to 
shippers, steps have been taken to minimize adverse 
effects on service. 

The 40-hr. week was inaugurated on September 1, 
1949, for about one million non-operating employees. 
The average straight-time hourly compensation of these 
employees thereby was increased 25.9 per cent, from 
$1.18 in September, 1948, to $1.49 in September, 1949. 

The service accorded less-carload freight stood to 
suffer more than carload because non-operating em- 
ployees handle the former at both origin and destina- 
tion stations, and at intermediate transfer points if the 
trafic moves between points, or via routes, where no 
through cars are operated. With carload service, on the 
other hand, the closing of billing stations on Saturdays 
is a matter of minor importance because industry gen- 
erally is on a five-day week. In addition, most railroads 
either provide for Saturday billing of emergency or 
perishable freight, or let carloads go on memorandum 
waybills. 


Transit Times Improved 


The initial reaction of less-carload shippers to the 
institution of the shorter work-week might be summed 
up in a statement made before the National Association 
of Shippers Advisory Boards on October 19, 1949, about 
seven weeks after the 40-hr. week got started. “With 
the inauguration of the five-day work week,” a shipper 
representative protested, “there [has been] a growing 
inclination on the part of many railroads to effectuate 
savings either by completely closing down transfer op- 
erations on Saturdays, or cutting them down in part... . 
Those practices are resulting in cars which are on the 
move when they close the transfer station on Friday 
night flowing in such volume that when Monday rolls 
around, they have an overhead of cars to be handled 
which cannot possibly be dealt with until the middle 
of the week, and sometimes it is the latter part of the 
week before they are able to clear up accumulations.” 
But when the 13 separate boards which comprise the 
national association held their regional meetings in the 
spring of this year, conditions seemed to have improved 
substantially. 

The l.c.l. committees of the various boards gen- 
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Cushioning the Forty-Hour Week 


L.C.L. hit hardest by shorter work week—Roads find 


ways to overcome delays, but costs are hard to peg 





erally reported that conditions had improved; that 
transit times were faster and that the incidence of seri- 
ous delays was less frequent. 

Apparently this improvement had come about from a 
little experience at working the railroads—or an im- 
portant part of them—only five-sevenths of a week. The 
railroads had to “feel their way” and find out by ex- 
perimentation what had to be done. While a large 
number of Class I railroads feel that l.c.l. of certain 
classes is, or can be made, profitable, they believe also 
that the margin of profit is so limited as to demand 
that every dollar of expenditure for l.c.l. service im- 
provement be stretched to the limit. Additional invest- 
ment has been made in mechanized equipment for 
freight stations, a subject discussed in another article 
in this issue, which is accompanied by a bigger-than- 
ever list of the railroads’ freight stations equipped to 
handle palletized or unit loads. 


Six- and Seven-Day Transfers 


Service improvements have come about, in part, 
through rearrangement of merchandise car lines, so as 
to provide through, or overhead, cars wherever the vol- 
ume warrants, even if on a tri- or bi-weekly basis, in 
order to eliminate costly and time-taking transfers. The 
time-loss factor is greatly extended on shipments which 
reach transfer points after closing times on Fridays. 
Overhead cars, since there is no 40-hr. week restriction on 
operating employees, keep rolling along with carloads. 
In an effort to stimulate sufficient volume to warrant 
continued operation of through cars, a number of roads 
have expanded the publication of lists and schedules of 
overhead car lines. 

Where interline shipments have to be transferred be- 
tween the stations of different railroads, the use of high- 
way trucks in place of ferry cars has been adopted in 
an increasing number of cases. In some instances, the 
truck transfer is substituted for the trap car only on 
Friday, or on Thursday and Friday, to get the freight 
interchanged before the weekend closing. More ex- 
tensive use of these transfers is sometimes limited by 
the congested condition of station driveways and the 
lack of tailboard space for other than the regular 
pick-up and drayage trucks. 

A dozen roads report that they are operating im- 
portant transfers on a six-day basis. in order to keep 
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freight in transit, and to avoid congestion on Mondays. 
At least three roads—-the Pennsylvania, the Southern 
and the St. Louis Southwestern—are operating major 
transfers seven days a week. Most roads report that 
they are staggering station forces so that skeleton forces 
are working on Friday nights, Saturdays, and, in a few 
cases, Sundays, to keep freight stations fluid. One road 
has changed to night operation of its transfers. Ex- 
pansion of truck-coordinated service has been helpful 
in maintaining former Saturday service standards. 

Other. measures to overcome the adverse effects of 
the 40-hr. week include the forwarding of l.c.l. waybills 
by U. S. mail to destinations or breakbulk points on 
Fridays. This has become necessary because the 40-hr. 
week has created weekend delays in handling other- 
wise dependable “railroad business” mail through 
passenger terminals. 


Paper-Work Reduced 


Many roads sifted virtually every facet of the mer- 
chandise business to find answers to the 40-hr. week 
problem. The Atlantic Coast Line, for example, set up 
an agency survey committee, composed of one member 
each from the accounting, transportation and property 
protection departments, to visit stations and study op- 
erations, 

Duplicate handling and checking of freight was 
discontinued in certain cases; the number of re- 
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ports required and of the copies rendered was reduced; 
records and reports relating to astray freight were mini- 
mized; and, at some points, clerical functions in con- 
nection with company material shipments were discon- 
tinued, so that agencies would be relieved of all duties 
not absolutely essential. Similar survey teams analyzed 
operations on the Southern, and managed to overcome 
most of the effects of the 40-hr. week—from a service 
standpoint—by staggered forces and 6- and 7-day op- 
erations. 


No Single Cure-All 


It is commonly held that it is impossible on most 
roads to absorb the extra cost of the shorter work week 
completely unless service is to suffer. The “non-ops” 
are now paid more for 40 hours’ work than they pre- 
viously received for 48. Mechanization can be a big fac- 
tor in offsetting costs, but some carriers report that, 
despite mechanization, per-ton costs have gone up with 
five-day operations. Other short cuts are being ex- 
plored. Increased efficiency in billing, for example, the 
New York Central reports, has enabled the absorption 
of clerical costs to a “considerable degree.” 

The consensus seems to be that service should not be 
impaired—in the interest of arresting costs—to the 
extent that traffic is discouraged; that greater volume, 
not less, offers the only hope for any reduction in the 
unit cost of handling freight, carload as well as l.c.]. 
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Whittling Down Loss and Damage 


Improvements now in service are reducing damage caused 


by cars—Balanced program of education and discipline not 


yet attained—Shippers of “touchy” products being aided 


i on the railroads involving improvements in 
physical facilities moves forward in cycles. Aside from 
the interest they arouse, new developments in the fea- 
tures of freight car construction do not effect immediate 
improvement in railway service. Only as they are in- 
corporated in new or rebuilt freight cars do they in- 
fluence service to the shipper—which includes increased 
safety for lading—or economy on the railroad. 

As new box cars replace cars which are being retired 
after 25 to 30 years of service, the weighted effect of 
several features of car design is increasing. Among 
these are high-speed trucks and truck snubbing devices, 
of which several have been under study by the Me- 
chanical Division of the Association of American Rail- 
roads since 1948. There are also better draft gears. 
roofs which have been greatly improved in tightness and 
durability during the past 25 years, stronger box car 
ends, and various types of loading devices which in- 
crease the safe load capacity from the railroad view- 
point and the protection of lading from the viewpoint 
of shippers and railroads alike. 

The history of the development of means of improving 
the riding qualities of freight car trucks illustrates 
what is involved in bringing about any successful ma- 
jor improvement in railway rolling stock. The first 
organized attempt at adapting freight car trucks to 
provide a smooth ride was made in 1932, when the 
Car Construction Committee of the American Railway 
Association (now Association of American Railroads) 
appointed a subcommittee to investigate the merits of 
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various snubbing devices designed to reduce vertical 
oscillations of freight cars. 

The tests undertaken by this committee were started 
late in 1933 and the final report issued in December, 
1937. 


Trucks for High-Speed Service 


The next step was an investigation of trucks suitable 
for high-speed freight service which was decided upon 
by the Mechanical Division late in 1938. The scope of 
the investigations undertaken in 1939 included the de- 
termination of whether the conventional freight car 
was safe to operate at speeds of 80 m.p.h. or over and 
whether it had satisfactory riding qualities at such 
speed, as well as determining the riding qualities and 
performance of trucks designed specifically for such 
high-speed service. Aside from the A.A.R. standard 
truck, 11 trucks were designed for high-speed service 
“more on faith in their performance at high speeds 
than on actual knowledge of it.” The report of these 
tests was issued in the spring of 1940. 

These tests were intended less for the evaluation of 
the relative merits of competing devices than for the 
determination of the fundamentals of the problem of 
improving the ride of freight cars and making it safe 
at high speeds. The result has been the development of 
new, and the improvement of existing, devices for ac- 
complishing this purpose, based on sound data. The 
third step involves a cooperative freight car truck and 
















One of the half- 
dozen or more 
types of freight- 
car trucks which 
provide protec- 
tion against ver- 
tical shocks and 
permit freight 
trains to be op- 
erated at high 
speeds with 
safety 
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Right—The cooper shop at a freight station 
saves railroad patrons a lot of grief every day, 
and at the same time saves the railroad a lot 
of money. This workman at the Chicago & 
North Western’s Proviso (IlIl.) Transfer is 
applying steel strapping to a box after re- 
nailing it. Below—Loading devices with per- 
manent attachments for bulkheads simplify 
protection of lading and reduce damage to 
car side walls. Below right—Rundown condi- 
tions of car bodies and trucks are a prolific 
cause of freight claims. The tipped bolster in 
this truck eliminates side-bearing clearance 
and causes bolster binding and excessive yer- 
tical shocks 
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snubber research program conducted by the Mechani- 
cal Division and participated in by the manufacturers 
of snubbing devices and freight car trucks which, again, 
is less important in its appraisal of the relative merits 
of competing devices than in the factual determination 
of the progress so far made in the development of good 
riding trucks and indications of the direction which 
efforts for further improvement should take. 

An example of how improvements based on estab- 
lished developments of detailed features of freight cars 
are made is the GAEX box car, a description of which 
appeared in the May 13 Railway Age. In this car, which 
stresses convenience of loading, a smooth ride, and maxi- 
mum protection of the car and its contents from end 
shocks are combined at least six features, each of which 
is already known, but not all of which have ever before 
been combined in a single freight car. These are the 
Evans “Damage-Free” loading device, the Duryea 
cushion underframe, high-speed freight car trucks of 
Chrysler design, 8-ft. side doors to facilitate loading 
and unloading with power lift trucks, nailable steel 
flooring to withstand, without damage, the loads im- 
posed by the use of trucks, and a recent development 
in box car roof construction. These cars, considerably 
more expensive than the more conventional types gen- 
erally purchased by the railroads, will probably be used 
in special services where the risks of damage to lading 
in transit are large and speed of delivery is an important 
consideration. 

Another factor making for improvement in freight 
train performance is the dynamic brake on Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives. While less markedly of interest to 
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shippers than to the railroads, this permits increases in 
average freight train speed over grade lines with de- 
creased brake-shoe and wheel wear. Indirectly, however, 
the reduction of restrictions on train speeds spells im- 
provements in deliveries. 

Among improvements in freight cars which are not 
yet in service, at least to an extent which has exercised 
appreciable influence on the quality of railway freight 
transportation, although their engineering development 
is well advanced, are floors of adequate strength to 
withstand modern methods of loading, doors in general- 
service box cars wide enough to facilitate the use of 
lift trucks in loading and unloading, and _ tight-lock 
couplers. The advantage of the first in reducing loss 
and damage as well as the cost of freight car mainte- 
nance needs no elaboration. The second is primarily a 
matter of interest to the railway patron rather than to 
the railroad directly. The latter, when it has been ex- 
tensively introduced in service, will, to the extent that 
it reduces coupler slack, tend to decrease damage from 
end shocks in train service. 


Repairs Under Way 


The present status of the maintenance of freight cars 
shows a marked decline from that prevailing during the 
year 1948, so far as the percentage of cars in bad order 
is an indication of the extent to which maintenance is 
being taken care of currently. During 1949 the per- 
centage of bad-order cars increased fairly steadily from 
4.7 per cent on January 1 to 8.0 per cent on January 1, 
1950. The peak came on February 1 when there were 
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*See Railway Age of November 26, 1949, page 48 
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ROUGH HANDLING! This illustration shows the shift of 
lading after five impacts at speeds ranging between 5.4 and 8.8 
m.p.h. Crushing of cartons can be seen. About two and one- 
half cases of beer were broken in this test. In all impacts the 
“A” end of car was hit 


140,929 railroad-owned freight cars of all types (8.4 
per cent) out of service for repairs. As of April 1 the 
number and per cent in bad order were reduced to 127,- 
957 and 7.8, respectively, and 83 per cent of these were 
out of service for heavy repairs. 

The sharp increase in car loadings which has taken 
place since March 1, in which miscellaneous, coal and 
forest products have been the major participants, has 
been accompanied by a sharp increase in car shortages, 
both box and open-top. As repair programs are speeded 
up to restore the bad-order situation to a normal 5 per 
cent, an additional supply of repaired cars amounting 
to about 45,000 of all types, of which 10,000 will be 
box cars, 12,000, gondolas, and 22,000, hopper cars, 
will become available. 

While the condition of the freight car supply plays a 
large part in determining the size of the railroads’ 
freight-claim bill, there are many other causes of loss 
and damage. The major one of these is, perhaps, rough 
handling of cars in switching. Everyone in an official 
capacity on the railroads realizes the cost of rough han- 
dling to the carriers. This is clearly revealed by the 
extent to which the board of directors of the A.A.R., plus 
the various presidents’ conferences, have been hammer- 
ing away at the subject during the past year.* Many 
of the carriers have set up at every yard rough-handling 
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committees composed of men from all sorts of jobs. The 
job of these committees is to ferret out rough handling, 
determine the causes, and recommend or apply correc- 
tive action, which may include anything from dis- 
ciplinary action to a change in the yard profile. 

Above all, however, the committees’ job is to keep the 
subject of perfect switching always before yard crews, 
yardmasters, and other employees. While rough handling 
has not been eliminated by any means, many carrier 
prevention officers feel that some progress, spotty 
though it may be, is being made and that the rough- 
handling curve has flattened out and, in some instances, 
even receded. Posters provided by individual roads and 
the A.A.R. are serving to keep the subject in front of 
employees. One union in Canada, too, has taken an in- 
terest in the problem since it realizes that its members’ 
futures depend on the continued healthy existence of 
the railroads. There is a growing conviction in some 
quarters, however, that only by disciplinary action 
against repetitious rough handling by a given crew can 
any real improvement in the rough-handling situation 
be realized. 


Better Packaging Practices 


Agencies of the A.A.R., particularly the Freight 
Claim Division and the Freight Loading and Container 
Section, have intensified their activities in the field of 
prevention work. Specifically, for example, the Freight 
Claim Division has hired two experts on commodities 
which are serious sources of claims trouble for the 
railroads, namely, porcelain enameled ware and canned 
goods. The idea in hiring these men was not, as some 
shippers and receivers may have assumed, to see how 
much they could make the shippers “back water” on 
their claims, but rather to prevent recurring damage. 
Of course, where manufacturers’ defects are showing 
up, they are pointed out by the freight claim men. 
These men already have been of real assistance both 
to carriers and shippers. 

The new testing laboratory of the Freight Loading 
and Container Section soon will be ready and should be 
of considerable help both to carriers and shippers, since 
it facilitates research that will aid greatly in the pre- 
vention of loss and damage to a great variety of ar- 
ticles. Wide and more speedy dissemination of the test 
results may be expected now that the A.A.R. has its 
own testing facilities. 

While total freight claim payments for 1949 are still 
much too high to suit anyone, definite progress has 
been made and there is reason to expect more in 1950. 
The decrease in the number of claims filed in 1949 
over 1948 augurs well for 1950. And with the increased 
interest in prevention being taken by the A.A.R. and 
the individual railroads, the increased purchases of 
new equipment, especially box cars, and a rather gen- 
eral improvement in railroad employee morale, the 
prospects for 1950 do not look too bad. With more help 
of the sort being supplied by the Porcelain Enamel In- 
stitute and many individual shippers, there is ground 
for hope that 1950 freight-claim payments may drop 
below the $100 million mark. 
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Right—At 4:00 p.m. on 
April 24 a truckload of 
L.c.l. freight is on its 
way across the plat- 
form and into the cars 
at the 26th Street sta- 
tion, New York 


Far right—Freight is 
being stowed in a car 


Riding the B. & O.s New Time-Saver 












To Make “Chicago Second-Morning Deliveries 


By J. W. Milliken 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 
Pictures by Larry O'Neil 
Railway Age Staff Photographer 


[What better way is there to find out how things are being 
done in the world than to go out and see for for yourself? 
Railway Age wanted to see how the Eastern railroads are going 
about making second morning delivery of I.c.l. from New York 
to Chicago (real “Freight Progress”) in order to tell shippers 
and receivers of freight how the railroads are accomplishing this 
service improvement, So, beginning the night of Monday, April 
24, two members of our staff rode the Baltimore & Ohio's “Time- 
Saver” all the way from New York to Chicago. The B. & O., of 
course, is not the only road giving such service, for the Erie, 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western-Nickel Plate are making second-morning deliveries 
in Chicago also. But we couldn’t ride them all and had to be 
satisfied with one. Here’s the story, in words and pictures.— 
EDITOR] 
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Wren a freight train averages more than 30 m.p.h. 
for nearly 1,000 miles, including terminal time, the 
riders not only know they’ve had a ride—the freight 
gets to destination, and quick! That’s the way the Balti- 
more & Ohio is getting I.c.l. shipments from New York to 
Chicago for second morning delivery. Of course, it’s 
not just a simple matter of hooking some cars on behind 
a locomotive and highballing. It does no good for the 
freight to get to Chicago, or any other town, if the con- 
signee can’t get his hands on it in a hurry. At destina- 
tion, immediate transfer of freight to delivery trucks is 
necessary. All Chicago city freight which left New York 
on the “Time-Saver” on the night of April 24 was un- 
loaded from cars and loaded on delivery trucks by 8:00 
a.m. on the morning of April 26. This speedy operation 
requires around-the-clock work by the B. & O.’s station 
forces at Chicago. But by getting over the road fast, 
plus quick unloading and delivery at destination, the 
B. & O. is making second-morning service a reality in 
Chicago—and many other cities along its line. 

To repeat, if Mr. Shipper sent his Chicago-bound 
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About 6.00 p.m. the first cut of cars is aboard the car float at 
the 26th St. float bridges. The tug is standing by to take us 
to the Jersey shore 





It’s 6.05 p.m. and the switcher is about to pull away after having 
placed the second cut of cars on the float. As the deck of the 
float bridge shows, the day was rainy and dismal 





Conductor Dan Conley of C.N.J. train No. 697 gets his waybills 
and orders from the yardmaster at Jersey City 
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l.c.l. freight to one of the B. & O.’s New York freight 
stations, or the loading docks of one of the forwarders 
that uses its lines, sometime before about 4:30 p.m. on 
Monday, April 24, it was in Chicago about 1:15 a.m. 
on Wednesday, April 26. If, for example, his freight went 
railroad l.c.l. and landed at Pier 39 before the cars 
were closed, it was on its way across the Hudson river 
to New Jersey at 5:00 p.m. If it went via one of the 
forwarders—well, we took pictures of the cars in which 
it was loaded being shoved through the float bridges at 
26th Street station, New York, and onto the car float at 
6:00 p.m. At 6:11 p.m. the tug pulled the float and 
headed for the Jersey City yards of the Central of New 
Jersey, where the B. & O.’s western trains start. 


Leaving in the Rain 


As the cars reached the New Jersey side the train 
was Classified and made up as C.N.J. No. 697. We pulled 
out at 8:30 p.m., with 56 cars and a steam locomotive. 
Jersey Central No. 875, supplying the motive power. 
(B. & O. freight is handled by the Jersey Central to 
Bound Brook, N. J., whence it moves over the Reading’s 
tracks as far as Park Junction, Philadelphia, Pa., where 
B. & O. tracks begin.) The cars in this train were 
grouped in this order, from the head end to the caboose: 
1 for Washington, D. C.; 2 for Baltimore, Md.; 35 for 
Cumberland, Md., or beyond; and 18 for Philadelphia. 
(The Cumberland-or-beyond classification includes not 
only Chicago cars, but others for Detroit, Toledo, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc.) 

We stopped at Elizabethport, N. J., at 9:08 p.m. to 
pick up merchandise cars loaded at that\Jersey Cen- 
tral station. At Elizabethport the head brakeman quickly 
“cut” the train behind the Baltimore cars with which 
we had left Jersey City, and the engine and first three 
cars were doubled to the Elizabethport cars, which were 
picked up in this order: 2 for Baltimore; 1 for Wash- 
ington; and 9 for Cumberland or beyond. Then when 
the engine with the 15 cars was coupled back to the 
rest of the train, the cars stood in this order: 1 for 
Washington; 4 for Baltimore; 1 for Washington; 44 for 
Cumberland or beyond; and 18 for Philadelphia on the 
rear end. 

We made good time over the road from Elizabethport 
to Bound Brook Junction, where the train went onto 
Reading tracks at 10:07 p.m., 8 minutes ahead of 
schedule. The Reading really gave us the road, and 
No. 697 hit the B. & O. tracks at Park Junction, Pa., 
at 11:54 p.m., 21 minutes ahead of schedule. It pulled 
into the East Side yards of the B. & O. at Philadelphia 
at 12:05 a.m., Tuesday morning. 


Switching at Philadelphia 


At East Side the train was “worked” from the rear 
end by the yard crew, which set off the caboose and the 
18 cars for Philadelphia, and then added 12 cars to the 
rear in their place, all for Cumberland or beyond. In 
the meantime, our C.N.J. locomotive was cut off and a 
5,400-h.p. B. & O. Diesel-electric was coupled to the 
train. Leaving East Side at 12:31 a.m., we made the 
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At Cumberland, at 7:49 a.m. 
on Tuesday morning, April 
25, the “Time-Saver” is go- 
ing over the hump. The 
weather is still rainy and 


foggy 


Our camera got almost the 
full length of the train here, 
in the rugged country west 
of Cumberland; the weather 
continues bad; the streaky 
foreground shows we were 
really rolling 


next 52.6 miles to Aiken, Md., in 66 minutes, an average 
of 51 m.p.h. In the caboose, we were getting a good 
shaking every time’ the slack ran in or out, as it did on 
this high-speed part of the railroad which runs through 
rolling country. 

At Camden Station, Baltimore, we set out our 4 cars 
for that point, put the two Washington cars together, 
next to the engine, and then picked up 23 cars for 
Cumberland or beyond. All this was accomplished in 20 
minutes, and we left Camden at 2:48 a.m., Tuesday 
morning, 37 minutes ahead of schedule, with 81 cars. 
From there until we got to Cumberland, after setting out 
two cars at Washington and picking up two more there 
for Cumberland, plus changing crews and cabooses at 
Brunswick, Md., the trip was’ uneventful—if it is un- 
eventful to be tossed around like a baseball in a “pep- 
per” game. 

At Cumberland, where we arrived 45 minutes ahead 
of time, B. & O. employees put on a demonstration of 
real railroading. Our 81 cars went over the hump in 
41 minutes, despite the fact that 63 cuts were necessary. 
And there were only 13 riders at this yard. This num- 
ber of cuts was necessary because at Cumberland the 
train from New York is split into two sections, one for 
the “Northwest” and the other for the “Southwest,” 
and because no station east of Cumberland is required 
to do more than assemble cars for Cumberland-or- 
beyond. (The Southwest section of the “Time-Saver” 
provides second-day service from New York to St. 
Louis, and to points between that city and Cumberland, 
as well as to connecting roads for destinations beyond 
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St. Louis.) This hump performance enabled the “Time- 
Saver” to gain another 15 minutes on its schedule, and 
we left Cumberland at 9:15 a.m., exactly an hour ahead 
of time. 


Arrival at Chicago 


With a fairly light train (46 cars or less) from Cum- 
berland all the way to Chicago, we kept gaining on the 
schedule and pulled into the Forest Hill (Chicago) 
freight station at 1:15 a.m. Wednesday morning, 3 
hours and 15 minutes ahead of time. (Monday, of 
course, is usually a light day on l.c.l., and a rainy day 
in New York didn’t help increase the tonnage. While 
the Northwestern and Southwestern sections of the 
“Time-Saver” had only 46 and 43 cars, respectively, 
leaving Cumberland on the morning of the 25th, on the 
following day these figures had jumped to 76 and 57.) 
An engine was waiting to set the 11 Forest Hill cars in 
on the house tracks. This move was completed by 1:35 
a.m. and the rest of the train took off for Robey Street 
yard, where we arrived at 2:00 a.m. By 3:15 a.m. all 
cars for the freight forwarders had been placed. Cars 
for the West were turned over to connections that day. 

As stated above, by 8:00 a.m. all freight in the 11 
Forest Hill cars for final delivery by Baltimore & Ohio 
trucks was in the trucks ready to hit the street. After 
taking some pictures of a delivery being made, two 
weary and dirty guys named O’Neil and Milliken called 
it a “day.” 

What factors had made possible the fine performance 
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we had witnessed during the preceding 36 hours? Per- 
haps the most important one in bringing about this 
improvement in the handling of l.c.]. is the management’s 
recognition of the need for the faster service. This rec- 
ognition is based primarily on full appreciation of the 
competitive factors involved in transportation today, 
plus an awareness that shippers and receivers of freight, 
for many good reasons, do not want to carry large in- 
ventories, but depend on efficient and regular trans- 
portation as an essential part of the manufacturing and 
distribution chain. 

B. & O. management, however, seems no more de- 
termined to make good with this improvement in trans- 
portation service than do the yard and road crews, 
yardmasters, car inspectors, and other men in the ranks. 
We were told that the success of this new service has 
given employee morale a tremendous “lift.” The crews 
of the “Time-Saver” really “get a kick” out of the way 
they get “over the road.” They really want to get l.c.l. 
business “back on the rails where it belongs.” 
























At Forest Hill, Chicago, early Wednesday morning this burden Smart operating is a third important factor in the 
carrier, pulling two trailers, is unloading some of the freight success to date of the B. & O.’s improved service. Pri- 
which had come in before daylight marily, this means getting away from the railroad op- 






erating man’s traditional concentration on trying to get 
the most ton-miles per train-hour. Instead of the “Time- 
Saver” being merely a “fast” freight it is a real “hot 
shot.” Another operating procedure which helps get 
this train over the road is the elimination of most road 
or intermediate switching. The train consist, and the 
cars which are picked up en route, are so handled that 
two hump yards (Cumberland and Willard, Ohio) do 
pete oS all the classifying of the Northwestern section, except 
2D. CARROLL ) ky 4 : for the original work done at Jersey City. This““shuffling 
TRUCKING CO. fan yu " the deck” is considerably aided by advance knowledge 
i ’ of the train consist, which is provided through the 
B. & O.’s Teletype communications network. And last, 
but far from least, there seems to be no disposition to 
furnish less than a more than adequate supply of power. 

Teamwork and adequate facilities are required to 
furnish good service. The way things are going now, it 
appears that the B. & O.’s operating department is giv- 
ing the traffic people a real product to sell. As B. & O. 
men will tell you, there are still a few rough spots to 
polish, but they’re working on them, and I'll bet they’re 
soon fixed. 














































SOONER OR LATER... 


The [firemen’s] strike may be said to represent the logical 
culmination of a labor trend that has been in progress on 
the railroads now for about a decade. More and more the 
unions have moved in the direction of abiding by the deci- 
sions of fact-finding boards only when those decisions were 
favorable. But if the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act in 
1946 proved anything it was that sooner or later labor 
legislation catches up with trends of this kind. If the rail- 
road unions will not accept decisions which are not legally 
binding, then nothing could be more certain than that 
ultimately they will have to reconcile themselves to a labor- 
management policy under which decisions will be binding. 


Here we are making a delivery at about 10.00 a.m. —The New York Times, May 16. 
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Trend is toward faster freight as railroads bid for return of 


traffic lost to truckers—Roster of ‘‘overnighters”’ continues to grow 


T he number of “overnighters” and the mileage covered 
by them, as of May 1, 1950, was approximately 10 per 
cent greater than a year ago. A total of 124 overnight 
freight trains now offer shippers afternoon closings with 
first-morning delivery of less-carload shipments, or first- 
day placement of carloads, between points 300 miles or 
more apart. A total of 34 railroads participate in their 
operation. Altogether the 124 trains cover a distance of 
42,985 miles each weekday night. 

The accompanying maps depict the routes of the 
“overnighters” and the terminals which they serve. 
Areas where there are voids are, for the most part, 
sections of the country in which metropolitan centers are 
too widely separated to make overnight service possible. 

Not shown on the maps are a number of fast, sched- 
uled freights which provide first-morning service be- 
tween points just under the 300-mi. range, such as 
Chicago and St. Louis; Chicago and Evansville, Ind., 
Atlanta and Savannah, or Fort Worth, Tex., and San 
Antonio. In a few instances, individual railroads are 
providing overnight merchandise service on passenger 
trains. 
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The most spectacular recent development in the field 
of freight service was the inauguration late in April of 
second-morning service for less-carload freight and for- 
warder traffic between eastern seaboard cities (Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington) 
and midwestern centers (Chicago, Fort Wayne, Cincin- 
nati and Indianapolis). As part of the same speed-up, 
Louisville and St. Louis are provided second-afternoon 
deliveries. Railroads participating in this expedited 
east-west service are the Baltimore & Ohio, the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, the Erie, the New York 
Central, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis and the 
Pennsylvania. The Lackawanna-Nickel Plate service will 
be accorded to suitable carloads as well as to I.c.]. and 
forwarder shipments. 

Speculation has it that the new long-distance “red- 
ball” freights—which average about 30 m.p.h., overall, 
for their 900- to 1,100-mi. runs—may play the role in 
dramatizing freight service that the Diesel streamliners 
played with respect to passenger service in the middle 
Thirties. It is not at all unlikely that these expedited 
freights—if they are successful in stemming the tide 
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of traffic away from the rails, and in developing new 
business—-will start, by “chain reaction,” an increasing 
number of “tailored” merchandise schedules. 

Train service improvements during the past year 
were not restricted to the speeding up of the Eastern 
trunk-line routes. The New England roads joined in 
cutting a full day from the schedule for Maine potatoes, 
and other “down east” traffic, to the New York area. 
The Reading and the Jersey Central Lines restored 
through service between Newberry Junction, Pa., and 
Jersey City, N. J., to improve service in connection 
with the New York Central at the former point. The 
Baltimore & Ohio extended its “Sentinel” service, a sys- 
tem of automatic records for the siding-to-siding “con- 
trol” of cars, to the New York district and to Spring- 
field, Ill., Huntington, W. Va., Kenova and Point Pleas- 
ant, bringing 32 cities within the “Sentinel” network 
and providing 600 origin-to-destination services. 


“Overnighters’’ — Eastern United States 
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The Central of Georgia inaugurated a through train 
leaving Chattanooga, Tenn., in the afternoon, and 
arriving at Atlanta at 2 a.m., providing early morning 
placements. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy started service on 
its newly shortened Kansas City-St. Louis route on Sep- 
tember 6, 1949, with four daiiy time freights. The West- 
ern Pacific, together with the Santa Fe and Great North- 
ern, cut one day from the Los Angeles-Portland and 
Seattle schedule via the Bieber route, and the Southern 
Pacific adjusted schedules to provide quickened service 
between, and better connections via, those West Coast 
cities. 

Schedule adjustments to upgrade service since the last 
Freight Progress Issue a year ago have been too nu- 
merous to list in detail—the foregoing changes are just 
highlights reported by some principal railroads in their 
emphasis on schedule betterments. 
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“Overnighters’’ — Southern United States 
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“Overnighters’” — Western United States 
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Train Mile- Train Mile 
Railroad No. From To age Railroad No. From To age 
A.T.&S.F. 39 Chicago Kansas City 449 CRI. &P. OMX Omaha ,, Tri-Cities}** 329 
37. Dallas Galveston 362 91 Tri-Cities Omaha 329 
40 Galveston Dallas 362 93 Kansas City EI Reno , , 381 
37 Kansas City Oklahoma City 346 96 Kansas City Tri-Cities 336 
40 Oklahoma City Kansas City 346 91 Tri-Cities** Kansas City 336 
390-96 St. Joseph Tri-Cities** | 317 
AC. 1. 215 Waycross Montgomery 314 990-933 Kansas City Cedar Rapids 337 
211 Florence Jacksonville 346 92 Kansas City St. Louis 300 
209 Atlanta Jacksonville 350 93 St. Louis Kansas City 300 
210 ne ec — 346 
at: vases 350 DL aW. HB-1 Hoboken Buffalo 395 
*A. C. L.-Georgia 211 Florence Atlanta 337 HB-3 Hoboken Buffalo 395 
B. & M.-N. Y. N. H. & H. M-7 Portland, Me. New York 338 rec 345 Jacksonville Natcnt 366 
CN. 444 Toronto Montreal 334 
495 Montreal Toronto 334 G. T. W. 529-537 Detroit Chicago 316 
536-530 Chicago Detroit 316 
c.P. 904 London Montreal 450 2nd 484 Chicago Port Huron 334 
905 Montreal Toronto 340 490 Chicago Port Huron 334 
910 Toronto Montreal 340 535 Port Huron Chicago 334 
905-911 Montreal North Bay 357 537 Port Huron Chicago 334 
955 Toronto North Bay 339 
ca0. 40 Chicago Detroit 336 G.N. 405 Minneapolis Grand Forks 340 
41 Detroit Chicago 336 , 
Ca&N.W. 117 Chicago Reon 340 G. M, & O. 94 Kansas City E. St. Louis 320 
484 St. Paul Milwaukee 311 
. Fe x. MS-1 Chicago Memphis 527 
CLac. 71 Chicago Louisville 325 SE-1 Chicago Carbondale 307 
70 Louisville Chicago 325 SN-3_ E. St. Louis Memphis 313 


*Merchandise only. tCarload only. **Rock Island, Davenport and Moline. MS-2 Memphis E. St. Louis 313 
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Railroad 
K.C.S.-L. & A. 77 
LV. 
L.&N. 71 


M.-.K-T, 275 


181-81-281 
280-80-180 


63-363-364 


N. Y. C. 


N: Y..G Sist-il. 


N. Y. N. H. & H.-P. R. R. NE-1 


* Merchandise only. 
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From 





To 





Shreveport 
Buffalo 


Cincinnati 
Montgomery 
Nashville 
Nashville 

E. St. Louis 
E. St. Louis 


Kansas City 
Dallas 
Houston 

St. Louis 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
Dallas 

San Antonio 


St. Louis 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 
Pueblo 
Council Grove 
St. Louis 
E. St. Louis 
St. Louis 
Longview 
Texarkana 
Fort Worth 
San Antonio 
Hoisington 
Kansas City 
San Antonio 


New York 
Buffalo 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


Boston 





New Orleans 313 
Bethlehem 359 
Nashville 301 
New Orleans 318 
Montgomery 305 
E. St. Louis 324 
Louisville 321 
Nashville 324 
Oklahoma City 343 
Houston 339 
Dallas 339 
Parsons 387 
Houston 327 
Fort Worth 327 
San Antonio 327 
Dallas 327 
Memphis 328 
Little Rock 343 
St. Joseph 353 
Hoisington 339 
Pueblo 472 
North Little Rock 369 
McGehee 417 
Fort Scott 323 
San Antonio 340 
Poplar Bluff 325 
San Antonio 337 
Fort Worth 337 
St. Joseph 352 
Scott City 406 
Longview 340 
Buffalo* 429 
New York 429 
Buffalo* 494 
Boston* 494 
Cleveland 336 

hicago 336 
Philadelphia*® 315 





Railroad 


PURER: 


St. L.-S. F. 37 


MEE. S. 'W. 43 
S. A. L. 87 


S. A. L.-M.D.&S. 2nd 88-71 


Southern 56 


SP. 374 


Take: 53 
U.P. 


Wabash 96 














From To 

Chicago Columbus 308 
Columbus Chicago 308 
Louisville Chicago 305 
Chicago Louisville 305 
St. Louis Tulsa 424 
St. Louis Memphis 305 
Oklahoma City Springfield 303 
St. Louis Joplin 333 
St. Louis Pine Bluff* 398 
Richmond Charleston 418 
Jacksonville Hamlet 396 
Columbus Jacksonville 336 
Savannah Tampa 345 
Hamlet Atlanta 325 
Atlanta Hamlet 325 
Macon Jacksonville 311 
Meridian Chattanooga 300 
Chattanooga Louisville 316 
Chattanooga Cincinnati 338 
Cincinnati Chattanooga 338 
Cincinnati Knoxville 308 
Atlanta Jacksonville 331 
Jacksonville Atlanta 331 
Memphis Chattanooga 316 
Chattanooga Memphis 316 
Atlanta Meridian 340 
Potomac Yard Spencer 324 
Spencer Atlanta 307 
San Francisco Los Angeles* 470 
Los Angeles San Francisco 470 
Los Angeles Tucson* 545 
Dallas Monahans 394 
Omaha Julesburg 360 
Kansas City Ellis 303 
Los Angeles Las Vegas 334 
St. Louis Fort Wayne 342 
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le a queer reversal of history,” says Life in a recent 
article on the nation’s grain surplus—mostly in federal 
ownership—‘‘abundance has become a curse.” That 
abundance is a curse to the railroads only because 
nature, the combine, and the government have worked 
together so that practically all of the grain from each 
producing area moves at once. The great preponderance 
of the winter and spring wheat crops are harvested in a 
three- to six-week period beginning in the Southwest 
about May 20, 50 days after expiration of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation’s loans to farmers on the prior 
year’s sorghum grains, and just 20 days after expiration 
of the loans on the wheat crop of the previous year. 

So long as the loan value exceeds the market price— 
and nature’s fecundity itself keeps the market prices 
below the support values—the commodities remain in 





Public space available in elevators at the principal interior 
markets on April 22, 1950, as compared to April 23, 1949, de- 
creased 37.2 per cent, despite construction of additional space 
for 30 million bushels. Of the total public storage capacity, only 
32.5 per cent was available, as compared to 55.7 a year ago 


1950 1949 
Space Space 

Available Per Available Per 
Location (thousand bushels) Cent (thousand bushels) Cent 
Amarillo 1,610 22.5 3,327 46.7 
Dallas 1,450 44.6 2,550 78.5 
Enid 12,522 37.1 13,906 52.0 
Fort Worth 7,650 313 13,609 54.5 
Hutchinson 3,590 18.8 3,978 24.1 
Kansas City 11 039 23.9 15,134 33.6 
Wichita 1,024 6.6 3,848 31.4 
Salina 1,990 33.4 2,120 53.7 
St. Joseph 2,184 30.3 3,825 33.1 
Dodge City 125 6.1 465 30.0 
Great Bend 554 46.8 593 50.1 
Wellington 778 33.0 1,205 51.1 
Omaha-Council Bluffs 6,508 25.8 11,986 47.5 
Chicago 10,996 32.7 20,942 74.7 
Milwaukee 3,362 43.6 5,624 74.0 
Peoria 104 10.4 656 65.6 
St. Louis 8,539 60.0 9,861 69.3 
Duluth-Superior 11,399 23.4 25,904 59.9 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 20,304 36.9 35,313 64.1 
Sioux City 2,277 54.2 1,598 55.1 
Buffalo 18,171 51.3 26,738 75.5 
Indianapolis 1,178 23.6 2,895 57.9 
Total Markets 129,324 32.5 206,087 55.7 
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Despite Everything, the Grain Gets Moved 


Car supply has matched absorption rate of mills 


and elevators through years of record harvests 


CAR SUPPLY FOR HARVEST PEAKS 







storage until the loan expiration dates. Then the govern- 
ment takes possession, and it wants the grain moved 
promptly, right ahead of the new harvest. Great banks 
of high-grade box cars—as many as 15,000—which the 
“granger” roads have strategically accumulated in the 
grain belts—begin to roll away from the harvest area, 
loaded with year-old crops, just as the current crops 
reach maturity. 


Billion-Bushel Crops 


This situation plays havoc with the railroads’ car 
supply, not only because their car reserve is depleted 
in the face of the new harvest, but because local grain 
elevators, and even subterminal and terminal facilities, © 
are swelled with the old grain, requiring \the new crop 
to travel greater distances seeking available storage 
space, and so lengthening the turn-around time for the 
cars. 

How big a factor is the government in grains? The 
C.C.C.—described by Senate Agriculture Committee 
Chairman Elmer Thomas as the world’s largest corpora- 
tion—presently holds nearly a billion bushels of grain 
under price support loan or purchase agreements. Of 
this, 900 million bushels are from the 1949 harvest, 
and 100 million are carried over from the 1948 crop. 
Of this billion bushels, it is anticipated that 450 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat alone, 270,000 box car loads, will 
come into government possession and be subject to 
movement right ahead of the 1950 crop. The current 
wheat crop may total another billion bushels, enough 
to fill 600,000 additional cars. 


Storage Space Limited 


How much wheat will actually move, however, will 
be determined by the amount of storage space available. 
Additional public storage space at interior markets pro- 
viding for 30 million bushels has been constructed since 
1949, an increase of nearly 10 per cent. But the amount 
of grain in public storage, as of April 8 this year, totalled 
274 million bushels, 108 million bushels more than was 
in storage a year ago, so that despite the improvement in 
total public space, space unoccupied has decreased 
appreciably. The accompanying table shows public 
storage space unoccupied and available for storing 
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grains as of April 8, 1950, compared with the same 
date a year ago. 

Exposed as they are to these pressures, the railroads 
succeed in accomplishing their annual harvest-haul only 
by careful advance planning, constant surveillance of 
weather, moisture, soil and pestilence conditions, and 
a will to get the job done. In preparation, the westward 
migration of empty box cars usually begins in mid- 
April. This year Special Car Order No. 56, issued by 
the Car Service Division of the Association of American 
Railroads on April 6, and effective April 12, started the 
homeward trek by ordering all Eastern, Allegheny, 
Pocahontas and Southern regional lines to expedite all 
plain box cars of the 12 principal Western grain loading 
roads “in short route or home route to owners 
exceptions: none.” The purpose of this order is to build 
up the box car supply on the granger roads to meet 
adequately the demands of ordinary commerce so that 
the lines will not find themselves short when the grain 
movement gets under way. 

The date of peak harvesting normally moves north- 
ward and westward, advancing pretty generally in con- 
formance with latitudes and altitudes. It is attained in 
Texas about June 11; in Oklahoma about June 21; 
in Kansas about July 1; Nebraska and Colorado about 
July 11, and the Northwest states about August 11]. In 
the Rocky Mountain areas the peak is generally reached 
early in August. 

Competing carriers join forces to keep the car supply 
adequate as the demand shifts. If elevator space is 
available in subterminals—such as Enid, Okla., for 
North Texas and Oklahoma crops, or Hutchinson, Kan.., 
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for that state’s crop, or in nearby terminals such as 
Kansas City—the grain cars will average three turn- 
arounds a month during the harvest season. If the grain 
has to go east to Buffalo, for example, to find storage, 
that upsets the car service applecart, and some cars 
may get only one load—instead of three—out of that 
particular origin territory during the harvest. 


The Cars Must Move 


Most important of all, box cars must not be used for 
storage. Last year an embargo against all bulk grain 
moving to areas where storage was known to be tight 
prevented billing or reconsignment except when en- 
dorsed “specifically naming firm with which grain will 
be stored under prior arrangements definitely made.” 
This didn’t keep cars from going long distances, but 
it did curb their use for other than transportation pur- 
poses. 

The railroads would like to see the C.C.C. stagger the 
loan expiration dates on small grains, particularly 
wheat—a simple expedient, and one within the means 
of the Department of Agriculture to effect, by which 
grain purchased by the government would be subject 
to shipping orders at different dates in the different 
harvest areas. This would eliminate a simultaneous 
nationwide demand for high-grade box cars for move- 
ment of the prior year’s crop. This small measure of 
help would greatly facilitate the railroads’ annual task 
of getting all the cars needed to all the shippers in 
all the producing areas during the brief peaks, which 
begin late in May and are all over early in September. 
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“In the 12 months ending last October 31, railroads and 
trucking lines under Interstate Commerce Commission regula- 
tion together handled a freight business of about $10 billion: 
The trucks ran up 6.7 per cent of the ton-miles. They took in 
25.44 per cent of the total revenues.’—Fortune, May, 1950. 


Let X eaual the total amount which would be paid by 
shippers .. trucks carried 100 per cent of the ton-miles 
now handicd by railroads and trucks combined. Then 
try a little simple high-school mathematics: 


6.7 : 100 = $2.544 billion : X 
6.7 X = $254.4 billion 
X = $37.970 billion. 


A $38-Billion Freight Bill 


It works out—disregarding, of course, any compli- 
cating factors—to a total cost of almost $38 billion for 
transportation by truck alone of goods now carried, by 
rail and truck together, for $10 billion. 

Fantastic? Possibly so. But the equation, and the 
figures behind it, show that: 

1. While commercial trucking may save some shippers 
some money under some circumstances, it would, if 
carried beyond a certain point, cost most shippers more 
money under most circumstances—even with no allow- 
ance for added highway costs or loss of railroad taxes. 

2. The railroads are fully justified in their assertion 
that the trucks are “pick-and-choose” carriers, taking 
remunerative freight while leaving unremunerative. 

3. The “trucking industry,” with its regulated com- 
ponents alone grossing $2.5 billion per year, has reached 
a stage of maturity where its users should, and its com- 
petitors may, fairly expect it to assume the obligations 
and responsibilities of maturity—specifically: 

a. A reasonable minimum of necessary regulation. 

b. A fair share of the cost of building and maintain- 
ing public highways which it uses and without which 
it could not exist. 





Number of truck combinations, per 1,000 loaded and empty 
vehicles, that exceeded the permissible axle, axle-group, or 
gross-weight laws in effect in the states by various percentages 
(maximum) of overload, in the summer of 1948 


Number Number per 1,000 overloaded 
per 1,000 more than 
over- Sper l0per 20per 30 per 50 per 
Region loaded cent cent cent cent cent 

New England 124 90 62 30 16 2 
Middle Atlantic 185 126 101 55 27 a 
South Atlantic 190 126 84 34 15 1 
East North Central 212 157 104 51 22 3 
East South Central 183 139 100 55 24 5 
West North Central 214 144 81 31 13 2 
West South Central 164 125 88 44 23 6 
Mountain 175 138 98 46 21 4 
Pacific 112 53 28 10 1 ~ 
United States average 179 124 83 40 18 3 


Source: Public Roads, February, 1950 





TRUCKERS EVADE RESPONSIBILITIES 


MUCH COMPETITION IS UNREGULATED 





c. Reasonablé regard for preservation of those facili- 
ties, and the rights*of others who also use them. 

d. Obedience to laws and regulations. 

To date, the “trucking industry” ’as a whole, with 
perhaps some few exceptions, has shown no inclination 
to accept any of those responsibilities. 

Interstate Commerce Commissioner John L. Rogers 
recently told a House subcommittee that 21,638 motor 
carriers hold operating authority from the [IC.C., 
while 40,000 other carriers, not subject to regulation, 
transport “exempt” commodities; there are in addition, 
he said, an estimated 130,000 “private” carriers. There 
is constant agitation to weaken such regulation as does 
exist, by broadening the field of private carriage, or 
“exempting” additional commodities. And even the 
common and contract carriers, which theoretically aré 
subject to regulation, have succeeded in many instances 
in “evading and violating” it by such measures as “trip 
leasing” of itinerant “gypsy” trucks—a fact clearly 
brought out in the I.C.C. examiner’s proposed report 
in Ex Parte No. MC-43, August 26, 1949. 

As a result, the “trucking industry” is, in the words 
of Vice-President Andrew H. Phelps of the Westinghouse. 
Electric Corporation, “in a state of semi-regulated con- 
fusion and threatens the orderly development of a well 
inte~-ated and economically sound system of trans- 
portation that will best serve the needs of our economy.” 
And the “industry” has given no evidence of recogniz- 
ing any obligations to assist in ending that-confusion. 


Payment of Fair Costs 


According to recent independent studies by Griffen- 
hagen & Associates, 100 ton-miles of travel over New 
York State highways cost a private automobilist 23 cents 
in license fees and fuel taxes; the same 100 ton-miles 
cost the operator of a heavy truck only 5 cents for 
such expenses. In Illinois the corresponding cost is 15 
cents for a private automobile; 6 cents for a 55,000-lb. 
truck. In Utah, the State Tax Commission has said that a 
passenger car pays from two to four times as much per 
ton-mile as a heavy truck; and in California a state study 
found that heavy trucks, although responsible for more 
than half of all highway expenditures, are paying only 
about one-third of highway costs. 

The situation in these states may—or may not—be 
worse than that in other states from which correspond- 
ing figures are not presently available. But those figures 
are up-to-date—and also down-to-earth—and they show 
that the “trucking industry” is still doing a lot of free 
riding at the expense of motorists -and of taxpayers 
generally; that it has a long way to go before achieving 
the mature responsibility of fully paying its own way. 

Thomas H. MacDonald, commissioner of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, said a little over a year ago, “We are 
overloading our highways. . .. A relatively small num- 
ber of extra-large and extra-heavy trucks are imposing 
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The operator of the 44-ton truck combination at the right disregarded his responsibility to observe the posted weight limit of 8 


tons on this bridge at Little Falls, N. J. Result—an unwanted ducking for two light, unloaded coal trucks; and an unwanted bill 
for bridge reconstruction for New Jersey taxpayers—one of the many hidden costs that don’t show up in rates charged by the 


truckers, because the truckers don’t pay them 


an undue burden upon the highways and their other 
users.” The chief engineer of the Louisiana State De- 
partment of Highways said recently that “Louisiana’s 
highways are being pounded to death by inconsiderate 
operators of overloaded heavy trucks.” The American 
Association of State Highway Officials at its 1949 con- 
vention reported that “This ruinous practice of over- 
loading our roads is destroying our primary highways 
faster than we can rebuild or replace them. . . . This 
association urges all highways users and shippers .. . to 
refrain from contributing ... to the abuse of our public 
highway systems by overloading.” 

The A.A.S.H.O. describes as “very liberal” the stand- 
ards of truck size and weight which it advocates. Most 
states now have in effect comparable, or even more lib- 
eral, standards. Yet the truckers continue to lobby, at 
almost every session of every state legislature, for larger 
and heavier limits—in complete disregard of any obliga- 
tion to consider the capacity of existing highways and 
bridges or the ability of the various states to maintain 
and rebuild: them. 

The accompanying table tells an amazing story 
of widespread and apparently deliberate violation 
of law. Bearing in mind that the figures cover both 
loaded and empty vehicles, it seems clear that actual 
violations by loaded vehicles must have been nearly 
double the figures given. And when the overload is more 
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than 5 percent, evidence of deliberate intent becomes 
well-nigh indisputable. 

Figures in the table are borne out by experience in 
individual] states. In Louisiana—‘almost every loaded 
vehicle [of a given class] was violating the weight law.” 
In Wisconsin—in the last half of 1949, 2,500 of 35,000 
trucks weighed were operating in excess of axle-weight 
limitations or of license fees paid. In Maryland—in 
1949, 3,458 truckers were overloaded. In Virginia—in 
1949, one out of every eight trucks checked was violating 
the state’s weight law. In [llinois—in 1949, 31,000 
truck operators were exceeding weight limits. And there 
is no way of knowing how many more overloaded trucks, 
in those and other states, escaped detection. 

Violations of I.C.C. safety regulations, as cited by the 
examiner in Ex Parte MC-43, ranged from 69.3 per cent 
of trucks checked in the North Central region to 94.0 
per cent in the South. 

Judged by its revenues, the trucking industry has 
come of age. But it has not yet accepted the obligations 
or responsibilities of maturity. Until it does it will con- 
tinue to retain unfair advantages over its railroad rivals. 
And it, and the shippers who aid it in avoidance of its 
proper obligations, will continue to retard “orderly 
development of a well integrated and economically sound 
system of transportation,” to the detriment of carriers 
and shippers alike. 
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The latest addition to the Pullman- 
Standard line of track-maintenance ma- 
chines is this ballast cleaner, which. is 
reported to be capable of cleaning bal- 
last at a rate as high as 1,000 ft. of 
track an hour. It may be operated alone 
or in production-line sequence with the 
two other Pullman-Standard units—the 
Power Track Cribber and the Power 
Ballaster 


Big Track Machines Combat High Costs 


More than ever machine power is replacing manpower in the field of track main- 


tenance, with the result that better track is being obtained for less money 


— never has been a time since the dawn of the 
machine age on the railroads when there wasn’t a de- 
mand for new or better machines for reducing the 
cost of track maintenance, and there never has been a 
time when there wasn’t at least some development work 
going on to meet the demand. But in recent years such 
activity has been greater than at any time since the 
railroads first began to use machines for maintenance 
work. The reason is that the sharp increases in wage 
rates of the past few years have raised to an all-time 
high the pressure on maintenance men to effect labor 
economies without sacrificing maintenance standards. 
Accepting the challenge, manufacturers have intensified 
their efforts to develop machines designed to produce 
the desired economies. Some of the results of this de- 
velopment work are pictured in these pages. A number 
of these machines are entirely new designs. Others have 
been vastly improved to enhance their efficiency. 

As a rule these are rather complex machines, ruggedly 
built to perform heavy, exacting operations, and conse- 
quently they are high in first cost. But the railroads 
using them have realized some amazingly high returns 
on the investment in them. A large eastern railroad, for 
instance, put ballast tamping on a mass-production 
basis in 1947 by the purchase of 25 large tamping ma- 
chines. Since then all the machines have more than 
paid for themselves through direct savings in labor 
costs—savings which amount to about $800 per mile of 
track compared with previous methods of surfacing 
used. Last fall, the same road, using four large ma- 
chines—two cribbers, a ballast cleaner and a tamper— 
renovated a stretch of track with only 24 men at a rate 
of 600 ft. per hour. It is estimated that equivalent work 
and progress by previous methods would have required 
at least 200 men. 
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To give another example: in the past three years a 
large western railroad has mechanized the tamping 
work of all its ballasting gangs with large on-track 
tampers. As a result, production rates, of these gangs 
have been doubled and the savings produced by each 
machine in a single season are more than sufficient to 
cover the initial cost of the unit. 

But the immediate, direct saving in the cost of track 
maintenance made possible through the use of ma- 
chines is not the whole story. Such machines also make 
it possible to obtain better track from the viewpoint of 
both riding qualities and durability. Moreover, machines 
are now available which permit the roads to undertake 
economically, and to the extent necessary, work which 
in the past had to be confined to short stretches or 
totally neglected because the cost of doing it would 
have been exorbitant. 

Ballast renovation is a good example of this. Machines 
for cleaning the ballast in the track shoulders and in 
the spaces between tracks have been available for many 
years, but during the past few years a number of new 
types of machines for doing this work have been intro- 
duced. Formerly, the task of removing the ballast from 
between the ties was largely a pick-and-shovel operation, 
but recently several different types of machines have 
become available for doing this work mechanically. The 
result is that, depending on the particular circumstances, 
the shoulder and intertrack ballast may be cleaned 
alone; the crib ballast may be removed and cleaned 
along with the shoulder ballast; the entire ballast sec- 
tion may be cleaned in a single operation; or all the 
ballast may be removed and wasted—all by machines. 

Recent developments in mechanical equipment have 
opened the door to large savings in another phase of 
(Continued on page 194) 
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Left above—Nordberg Ballastex-Screenex for ballast renovation. The Ballastex excavates intertrack or shoulder ballast and feeds it 
to the Screenex coupled behind. The Screenex cleans the foul ballast, wastes the dirt beyond the track shoulders and returns the 
cleaned ballast to the track. The Cribex, which removes the ballast from between the ties, may be teamed with these machines. 
Left below—The Matisa ballast cleaner is a self-propelled unit which, by means of a continuous excavating chain threaded beneath 
the track structure, together with a series of conveyors and screens, digs, elevates and screens the ballast, discharging the cleaned 
stone between and underneath the ties and disposing of the waste dirt clear of the track. Right above—This Ballastmaster machine 
is reported to be capable of cleaning a path of ballast 4 ft. wide on both sides of the track simultaneously at a rate of a mile an 
hour. All operations of the unit are powered by steam turbines, using steam furnished by a locomotive which also supplies the pro- 
pelling power when traveling and working. Right below—The Nordberg Cribex excavates the ballast from between the ties and 
deposits the material on the track shoulder. It utilizes a carriage-mounted boom on which moves an endless chain equipped with 
digging flights. The boom is inserted into the crib from the tie ends. Half a crib is excavated at a time at a production rate of 
80 to 130 half-cribs an hour 






The Pullman-Standard Power Track 
Cribber for skeletonizing track is fre- 
quently worked in pairs for mass pro- 
duction, as shown here. This machine 
is equipped with drop-head mounted 
picks which loosen the crib ballast, and 
digger bars which remove the loosened 
material from the cribs. Crib profiles 
are automatically sloped for proper 
drainage. The production rate for each 
machine is approximately two cribs per 
minute 
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TRACK FOR BETTER SERVICE 











Left—The McWilliams crib cleaner—a self-propelled unit which can be used either for crib excavating and ballast cleaning or, 
if desired, for crib excavating only—may be converted from a ballast cleaner to a crib excavator merely by removing the screens. 
All operations of the units are controlled by one man. Right—The 1950 Jackson Multiple Tamper incorporates a number of im- 
provements designed to increase efficiency of operation. The machine is a self-propelled unit equipped with 12 individual electric 
vibratory tampers. One road has found that the unit, operated by one man, performs the tamping work of 24 men 





Left—Pullman-Standard’s tamping machine—the Power Ballaster—self-propelled and one-man operated, is equipped with eight 
tamping shoes, four at each rail, which are given a pile-driver action by a 6,200-lb. drophead. Production rates average about 
Y2 mi. per day. The latest model incorporates a device which removes the load of the machine from the untamped track beneath 
the front wheels. Right—The Matisa tamping machine, also self-propelled, incorporates eight tamping tools at each rail, arranged 
in two opposing banks of four tools each. In the tamping operation the tools are dropped into the ballast under air pressure, after 
which the opposing banks, while vibrating at a high rate, are forced toward each other by a chain-driven screw. Tamping rates 
with the machine are reported to range from 350 to 500 ft. of track per hour 


(Continued from page 192) have been confined to large, or relatively large, track- 











maintenance-of-way work—the removal of accumulated 
debris from yard tracks—which work in the past was 
largely carried out by expensive hand methods. Through 
the use of new equipment last year a western railroad 
slashed its yard-cleaning costs by 66 per cent compared 
with the previous year, when hand methods were used. 

This discussion, and the accompanying photographs, 
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maintenance machines that have been introduced new 
or materially improved since the end of World War II. 
This is the more spectacular side of the picture. The 
other side is that the many other types of machines al- 
ready available have continued helping to keep mainte- 
nance costs down, while there have been many new 
developments not mentioned here. 
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This Railway Maintenance machine, operated by only three men, combines in one unit both track-raising and tie-tamping oper- 
ations. In resurfacing work this machine lifts a section of track (about half a rail length) to the desired grade and holds it there 
while 10 to 12 ties, depending on their spacing, are uniformly air tamped at a rate of from 8 to 12 ties per minute 


YALL, 


1 Fe 


Left—Designed by three maintenance officers of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, this two-machine team of yard-cleaning equipment 
produced remarkable savings last year on that road. The cleaning unit in the foreground, incorporating a unique impeller, removes 
debris frem the track and piles it in windrows, while the loading unit behind scoops up the windrows and conveys the dirt to push- 
car mounted dump boxes. Right—Removing debris from yard tracks and intertrack @reas, and discharging the material into trucks, 
gondolas towed behind, or cars of a work train on an adjacent track, is the chief function of this machine—the Pettibone Mulliken 
Trak-Kleener. Its reported loading rate under average conditions is three carloads per hour 
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AS | = ODERN YARDS CUT TRANSIT TIME 


“SIGNAL HONORS" 
FOR FREIGHT 


Up-to-date controls speed customers’ goods 





































through yards and on the road 


= railroad signaling systems accomplish three 
important results: They improve safety of operation; 
they save time for trains on the road and for cars in 
yards; and they reduce operating expenses. A modern 
freight classification yard, for example, equipped with mo 
controlled signals, power switches and devices known A 
as retarders, represents the most practical method of E 
expediting terminal handling, and at the same time “ 
reduces operating costs. Such modernization of yard 
operations on some roads has resulted in the classifi- 
cation of cars on a system-wide basis, thereby expedit- 
ing movement and eliminating the loss of time when 4 
switching and the expense of switching at several other 
points. Improved performance such as this is in con- 
trast with the use of older “rider humps” and “flat 
switching” yards, and the frequent reswitching of 
trains at intermediate terminals. ’ 
Classification by signals, power switches and re- 
tarders is uninterrupted and fast. The time lost previ- 
cusly in waiting for riders is eliminated, and opera- 
tions continue regardless of weather conditions. The 4 
speed of cars is controlled by the retarders which are 
mounted alongside sections of the rails to grip the sides 
- of the car wheels, and cars are routed to the designated 
classification tracks by power switches. This up-to-date 
procedure has reduced the cost of classification as much 
as 50 per cent in some cases. The work is handled with 
fewer engines, and there has also been a reduction in 
injuries to employees, as well ‘as in loss and damage 
to equipment and lading. At the same time, service has 
been improved—a vital factor in this day of keen com- 
petition with subsidized types of transportation. 
An important economic advantage of this operation is 








Top—Minute-a-mile savings in time for freight trains can be 
accomplished by C. T. C. on busy single-track lines 
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Center—Automatically controlled crossing gates and signals 
improve protection and reduce operating expenses 


Bottom—Consolidation of interlockings to include outlying junc- 
tions coordinates train operations and saves train stops 

















Photo courtesy Union Pacific 


Signals, power switches and retarders expedite operations in 
this modern freight classification yard 


that the tonnage of road freight trains frequently may 
be increased as a result of faster terminal handling 
because more cars are ready for departure on manifest 
trains. This has enabled many roads to make greater 
utilization of available road locomotive power with con- 
sequent reduction in freight train-miles. The growth in 
retarder-equipped yards has been rapid. Today there 
are 50 large yards so equipped, and others are under 
construction or in the planning stage. 

On the line of road, modern signaling reduces op- 
erating expenses and enables trains to get over the road 
in less time. One of these signal systems, centralized 
traffic control, includes power switches at sidings and 
junctions, and these switches, as well as signals at such 
locations, are controlled by the dispatcher on a divi- 
sion 100 miles to 200 miles or more in length. On 
busy single-track divisions, the installation of C.T.C. 
saves an average of about one minute for each freight 
train for each mile. Thus, in traversing a 120-mi. divi- 
sion, the through freights would save two hours. As a 
result, almost all crews make their runs without over- 
time. Freight train-hour costs (exclusive of train crew 
wages) varied, in 1948, from about $23 per hour on 
several roads to $30 per hour, or more, on numerous 
other roads. In addition to savings in wages represented 
by overtime, and freight train-hour costs, the installation 
of C.T.C. permits the closing of train order offices, as 
well as replacement of manually controlled interlock- 
ings by power units in the C.T.C. system. Accelerated 
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road movement and the provision of power switches on 
sidings has enabled many railroads to increase the 
tonnage of trains, with the end result of reducing the 
train-miles required on an operating district. 

The increased track capacity and flexibility of train 
operation made possible by C.T.C. has permitted the 
removal of one main track on short sections of three- 
track and of one main track on extended mileages of 
double-track without loss of capacity. Benefits include 
important cuts in continuing costs of track maintenance 
and taxes. 

Interlocking, signaling and highway grade crossing 
protection projects which hitherto have been postponed 
because of inadequate returns, are now being recal- 
culated on the basis of increased wage costs under the 
40-hour week. The annual operating expenses for an 
open train order office or an outlying interlocking, in- 
cluding wages for operators or levermen as well as 
building maintenance and other incidentals, has been 
calculated by one road to total about $15,000. Depend- 
ing on cash available and other factors, some roads 
figure that an annual saving of $15,000 will warrant 
an expenditure of $75,000 to $100,000 or more. and 
one road goes as ‘high as $150,000. On this basis, many 
roads are installing remotely controlled interlockings 
or centralized traffic control with evidence that they 
will pay for themselves in a few years. At many rail- 
road grade crossings with streets and highways where 
gatemen or watchmen are on duty, one, two or three 
tricks every day, the present-day wage cost will rep- 
resent an annual return of 25 to 35 per cent or more 
on the cost of installing modern automatically con- 
trolled flashing-light signals and gates. 
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phone communication between yardmasters and crews of switch 


Many roads are bringing the benefits of two-way radio 
telephone service directly to side-track industries they 
serve. Through the medium of two-way radio telephone 
communication between yard offices and switch engines 
working in and about widely scattered factories, team 
tracks, stock yards and warehouses, railroad yard- 
masters, who are constantly in touch with industries 
regarding shipments and loading and unloading of 
freight cars, have an instant and continuous means of 
contacting switching crews—and vice versa. Delays in 
service are thus minimized and shipments expedited—not 
always the results when yardmasters and crews have to 
depend solely upon conventional telephone service or 
considerable use of shoe leather to locate one another. 





Denver Industrial Areas 





In Denver, Colo., for example, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western has several radio-equipped yard offices 
and Diesel-electric locomotives which serve industrial 
switching areas. When the switching locomotives: leave 
the yards to deliver and pick up cars in these areas, the 
yardmasters can reach the enginemen at any time after 
they have departed, and instruct them to pick up or 
deliver additional cars, or to perform other work. With- 
cut the two-way radio communication, this would be 
impossible until the crews called in by telephone or 
returned to the yards. The radio is also helpful to 
crews in the performance of their work, as they can 
keep in touch with one another with regard to their 
respective locations in the Denver area. In addition, 
the radio control units in the yard offices are tied to- 
gether by land-wire lines, and can be used as an inde- 
pendent intercommunicating system without conversa- 
tion going on the air. This feature is helpful in keeping 
the regular telephone lines open for other business, 
such as calls from shippers and consignees. 

The communications department of the Rio Grande 
has estimated that the railroad is able to handle at 
least five per cent more cars per engine-hour as a result 
of radio operation in yard service. 

The Toledo Terminal, a double-track belt line which 
practically encircles the city of Toledo, Ohio, connect- 
ing some 100 industries directly with 13 other roads 
serving the city, has a number of Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives and a yardmaster’s office and dispatcher’s 
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Radio Reaches Industries Sidings 


Benefits, to shippers and consignees, of two-way radio tele- 


engines working sidings in large industrial areas are numerous 



























Above — Radio- 
equipped Diesel-elec- 
tric switching loco- 
\motive in warehouse 
‘area. Radio antenna 
may be seen on the 
top of the cab. Left 
—Yardmaster broad- 
casting instructions 
by radio to crews 
working in outlying 
areas 



















office equipped with two-way radio equipment. Prior to 
the installation of radio, contact with switching crews 
was maintained by telephone or towermen at interlock- 
ings, often resulting in considerable delay and lost 
motion in connection with industrial switching opera- 
tions. But with the radio available between the yard- 
master, dispatcher and the engines, these situations are 
being met with maximum efficiency, thus enabling the 
road to give optimum service to shippers. 

In its Miami (Fla.) terminal area, the Florida 
East Coast serves many industries, team tracks and 
waterfront docks, much of the traffic consisting of sea- 
sonable perishables, requiring prompt handling and 
servicing of refrigerator cars. To expedite these indus- 
trial switching operations, the railroad has two-way 
radio communication between its yard office, the switch- 
ing locomotiyes and the automobile of the terminal 
trainmaster who has charge of the busy terminal op- 
eration and perishable loading. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is using radio 
equipment in three yard offices and on a considerable 
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number of switch engines in its Chicago terminal area 
as an aid in providing better service to shippers and 
obtaining improved utilization of locomotives. In one 
instance, a shipper made a rush request by telephone 
for two empty gondola cars. Using the radio, a yard- 
master called a switching crew which was working in 
the area of the shipper’s plant and instructed them to 
pick up and spot two such cars. The radio, in this case, 
saved several hours, which was particularly important 
to this customer because he was paying $150 a day for 
a crane to load cars. 


Fourteen-Mile District in Dallas 


As a means of expediting service to shippers in Dallas, 
Tex., the Missouri-Kansas-Texas is using two-way radio 
communication between the yardmaster and _ several 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives which work nu- 
merous freighthouses, factories and warehouses in in- 
dustrial areas scattered throughout a 14-mi. district. 
In one instance, after a switcher had left its “home” 
yard, the U. S. Rubber Company phoned the yardmas- 
ter that it desired to have an unscheduled switch of 
nine cars for unloading. By the radio, instructions were 
given to the crew, with the resuli that the company was 
able to unload three more cars that day than otherwise. 
Previously, under similar circumstances, but without 
two-way radio communication, the yardmaster would 
have had to telephone various industries, requesting them 
to look for his switch engine and to ask the crew to 
telephone in—a slow and uncertain procedure. 
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In another case, the Neuhoff Packing Company was 
expecting two cars of hogs, but no one knew the where- 
abouts of the cars. A connecting-line transfer clerk 
called the Katy yardmaster, advising that he had the 
cars, but that the Katy transfer engine had departed. 
By use of the radio, the yardmaster called the transfer 
engine, instructing the crew to return for the two cars. 
This instance saved a round trip for the locomotive, and 
enabled delivery of the cars three or four hours sooner. 

Another industry, the Kroehlers Company, called the 
yard office one morning for a 50-ft. box car to be loaded 
that afternoon. Having none in the yard, the yardmaster 
put out a “general alarm” to all radio-equipped switch 
engines. A 50-ft. car was’located and spotted on the 
company’s siding on the dot of 2 p.m. In another in- 
stance, Standard Brands completed the unloading of a 
car of molasses and wanted another car spotted for 
unloading as promptly as possible. The company called 
the railroad’s yardmaster by telephone, and he, in turn, 
radioed a switch engine which was working in that 
district; the cars were moved promptly as requested. 

These are but a few examples of what some railroads 
are doing in bringing two-way radio communication to 
shippers’ and consignees’ sidings in large industrial 
areas, and the benefits thereof to industries and the rail- 
roads themselves. The Union Pacific and the Missouri 
Pacific in Kansas City, Mo., the Central of Georgia in 
Atlanta, the Atlantic Coast Line in Jacksonville, Fla., 
the Western Maryland in Baltimore, the Santa Fe in 
Chicago and Los Angeles, and many others have made 
similar accomplishments. 
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More Gains in Unit-Load Handling Equipment 





- the year since the 1949 Freight Progress Number 
appeared, the list of freight stations with equipment 
for handling unit loads has grown about 20 per cent. 
(In the two years since this Railway Age list first was 
published the increase has been from about 480 sta- 
tions to the present 817.) This compilation of unit-load- 


FREIGHT PROGRESS—1950 






handling stations in itself by no means represents the 
full extent of mechanization of railroad freight-handling 
operations. At many of the stations on this list there 
are batteries of fork trucks, just as there are of plat- 
form burden carriers, “merry-go-round” powered con- 
veyors, gasoline- or electric-powered tractors and mobile 
cranes. 

As predicted in the Annual Statistical Number ( Rail- 
way Age of January 7, 1950, page 174) this year 
promises real growth in the use of mechanical handling 
devices. With many of the larger roads making an all- 
out effort to get more l.c.l. business back on the rails 
by improving service, the need for such modern facili- 
ties will be greater than ever. Also calculated to ad- 
vance mechanization is the increasing amount of experi- 
mentation with portable containers, which require a 
lift truck of some sort to handle them. Not all railroads 
are convinced that these containers will reduce handling 
costs, but there are many station men who feel that 
they do decrease loss and damage to lading. That is a 
cost reduction in itself, and a highly desirable one, of 
course. 

Now that many of the larger stations have been me- 
chanized, more attention is being given to opportunities 
for extending the program to the smaller stations. The 
1950 list of stations shows that, ag compared with 1948, 
much of the increase is due to the railroads’ having 
installed unit-load handling equipment in many smaller 
cities. 





Max. Capy. Max. Capy. : ' Max. Capy. 
Station Railroad Lb. Station Railroad Lb. Station Railroad Lb. 
ALABAMA CALIFORNIA (Cont.) CALIFORNIA (Cont.) 
Birmingham St. L.-S. F Bakersfield $:P. 4,000 Sacramento W. P. 2,000 
Sou. 2,000 A.T. &S. F 4,000 SP. 4,000 
L. & N 4,000 Barstow A.T. &S. F 4,000 Salinas S. P. (p) 4,000 
Florence So Berkeley Sr. San Diego A. 1.85. F 4,000 
Mobile G. M. & O. 5,000 Calexico S. P. (p) 4,000 San Francisco A. 18S; F. 4,000 
L. & N. (p) Chico i de W. P. 6,000 
Montgomery A. & W. P. (p) 4,000 El Centro S. P. (p) 4,000 S. P. 4,000 
L. & N. (p) 6,000 Emeryville >; P. R.ELA 4,000 
Eureka Nw. P. 4,000 San Jose SP. 4,000 
Fernbridge Nw. P. 4,000 W. P. 2,000 
ARIZONA Fresno S. P. 4,000 San Luis Obispo S. P. (p) 3,500 
; A. T. & S. F 4,000 San Rafael Nw. P 4,000 
Phoenix A.T.&S. F. 4,000 Gridley S. P. 4,000 Santa Ana S. P. (p) 4,000 
S.P. 4,000 Indio 5. 'P. 4,000 Stockton A. T. & S. F. 4,000 
Safford S. P. (p) 4,000 Long Beach 5. P; 4,000 S. P. 4,000 
Tucson S.P. 4,000 Los Angeles SP. 4, W. P. 2,000 
Winslow A.T.&S. F. 4,000 A. 1. & S.F 4,000 Suisun-Fairfield S. P. 4,000 
RE ; jae d e P ( ) 4'000 
.E. 4,000 ruckze {6 4; 
oe TT S.P Velie os ‘o) 4000 
: Marysville a allejo r. 4, 
anh: ~ ¥ "S$. W. (p) pied Modesto Hd 4,000 Ventura S. P. (p) 3,500 
Little Rock “uP 6.000 Napa S. P. (p) 4,000 Watsonville S. P. (p) 3,500 
CRIL&P 92'000 Oakland ar. 4,000 Willits Nw. P. 4,000 
Paragould St. L. S. W. (p) 4,000 7 . cr peed 
Pine Bluff St. L. S. W. 2,000 _ ae & py COLORADO 
neo Sie W. i>} — sera S. P. . 2,000 Denver CR. &P 
exarkana St. L. S. W. (p) 4,000 i tie Pp 4/000 UP. 
anne ies Aree" ape 
acerville Sa 4,000 é ; y, 
— Red Bluff SP. D.&R.G.W. 4,000 
Alhambra S. P. (p) 4,000 Redding 5. P, 4,000 R.E. A. 4,000 
Auburn FP. 4,000 Riverside s. P. 4,000 La Junta A. T. & S. F. 4,000 


(p) denotes platform trucks 
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Max. Capy. Max. Capy. 
Station Railroad Lb. Station Railroad Lb. 


COLORADO (Cont.) IDAHO ILLINOIS (Cont.) 
Pueblo A.T. & S. F. 4,000 Boise uP: Paris 
D. & R. G. W. 4,000 Pocatello U. P. Quincy 
Rock Island 
CONNECTICUT ILLINOIS Rockford 
Shelbyville 


Bridgeport N.Y. N. H. & H. 4,000 : 
Cedar Hill Tfr. REA. H. & H. 2000 Champaign ~— 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington P.R.R. 4,000 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Polk St.) 


Washington PRR: (Halsted St.) 
B. & O. 100 (18th St.) 
RE. A. (16th St.) 


FLORIDA 


Station Railroad 
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Batesville 
Columbus 
Connorsville 
Crawfordsville 
Elkhart 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
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Gary 
Gibson 
Goshen 
Greensburg 
Indianapolis 


las 
Gainesville > > E (p) (Polk St.) 


Jacksonville 
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Orlando Wears Chicago Heights 
Pensacola : j Danville 
St. Petersburg =. dina 


Tampa % 2 : East St. Louis 
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Jeffersonville 
Kokomo 
LaPorte 
Lafayette 
Lawrenceburg 
Logansport 
Marion 
Mishawaka 


an 
~~ “ 
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<% Pg gx << < 57 


Athens 
Atlanta 


Muncie 


Eldorado 

Galesburg 

Harrisburg 
Joliet 

“ ELA. Kankakee 
Savannah (piers) Z " Mattoon 
oS Moline 

Morrison 


Waycross Tfr. EL. Mt. Carmel 
(p) denotes platform trucks 
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New Castle 
Richmond 

Shelbyville 
South Bend 


Columbus 
Macon 
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Terre Haute 
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: Max. Capy. 
Station Railroad Lb. 
INDIANA (Cont.) 

Wabash N.Y. C. 4,000 
Winchester N. Y.C 4,000 
1IOwA 
Cedar Rapids C.R. 1. & P. (p) 4,000 
Davenport C.R. 1. & P. (p) 2,000 
Des Moines C.R.1.&P 2,000 
Fort Madison A. T. & S. F 4,000 
Sioux City G. N. (p) 4,000 
KANSAS 
Atchison A. T. & S. F. 4,000 

M. P. 6,000 
Dodge City A. T, & S. F. 4,000 
Emporia A. T. & S. F. 4,000 
Garden City A. T. & S. F. 4,000 
Hutchinson A. T. & S. F. 4,000 
Newton A. T. & S. F. 4,000 
Salina U. P. 
Topeka A.T.&S. F. 4,000 
R.E. A. 4,000 
Wichita A. T. & S. F. 4,000 
M. P. 4,000 
C. R. 1. & P. (p) 
KENTUCKY 
Corbin L. & N. (p) 6,000 
Harlan L. & N. (p) 6,000 
Hazard L. & N. (p) 6,000 
Hopkinsville ts. 4,000 
Lexington L. & N. (p) 6,000 
Louisville B. & O. (p) 5,000 
L. & N. (p) 6,000 
P.R.R. (p) 3,000 
Ny. 4,000 
Paducah 1. C. (p) 4,000 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria ZA 6,000 
New Orleans (Piers) 1. C. 4,000 
(Frt. Sta.) ta 2,000 
(Piers) L.& N 4,000 
K.C.S.-L.& A 4,000 
Sou. 2,000 
T. & P. 4,000 
R.E. A. 4,000 
Shreveport K.C.S.-L.& A 10,000 
T. & P. 2,000 
St. L. S. W. (p) 4,000 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
(Camden Sta.) ‘B. & O. 6,000 
(Canton Sta. Lghtrs), P. R. R. 4,000 
(President Sta.) P.R.R. 3,000 
Locust Point B. & O. 6,000 
Port Covington Term. W.-M. 6,500 
Cumberland B. & O. 6,000 
Hagerstown PR. R. 6,000 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston (Kneeland St.) N. Y. C. (B. & A.) 6,000 
(Piers) N. Y.N. H. & H. ,000 
B. & M. 2,000 
R.E.A. 4,000 
Chelsea B. & M. 2,000 
East Cambridge N. Y. C. (B. & A.) 4,000 
Everett B. & M. 2,000 
Gloucester B. & M. 2,000 
Holyoke B. & M. 2,000 
Ipswich B. & M, 2,000 
Lynn B. & M. 2,000 
Lawrence B. & M. 2,000 
alden B. & M. 2,000 
Palmer N. Y. C. (B. & A.) (p) 4,000 
Pittsfield N. Y. C. (B. & A.) (p) 4,000 
em B. & M. 2,000 
Springfield N. Y.C. (B. & A.) 4,000 
N. Y.N.H. & H. 4,000 
Waltham B. & M. 2,000 
Watertown B. & M. 2,000 
Worcester N. Y. C. (B. & A.) 4,000 
N. Y.N.H. & H 4,000 
MICHIGAN 
Adrian ne YC, 4,000 
Ima C. & O. (P.M.) 6,000 
Ann Arbor N. Y. C. (p) 4,000 
Battle Creek le A & 3,500 
G. T. W. 4,000 
Bay City a Yc. 4,000 
C.& O. (P.M.) 6,000 
Big Rapids P.R.R. 6,000 
Cadillac PRR. 6,000 


(p) denotes platform trucks 
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Max. Capy. 
Station Railroad « 
MICHIGAN (Cont.) 
Detroit C. & O. (P.M.) 6,000 
Wab. 6,000 
P.R.R. 4,000 
Dl, YC. 6,000 
G. T. W. 4,000 
R.E.A. 6,000 
Durand G. T. W. 4,000 
Flint C. & O. (P.M.) 6,000 
G. T. W. 4,000 
Grand Rapids C. & O. (P.M.) 6,000 
F: 3ts We 6,000 
G. T. W. 4,000 
N.Y, 4,000 
Hillsdale N. Y. C. (p) 4,000 
lona G. T. W. 4,000 
Jackson Ni. YC. 4,000 
Kalamazoo P:R: R. 5,000 
G.T. W. 4,000 
N. Y.C. (p) 4,000 
Lansing C. & O. (P.M.) 6,000 
G.T. W. 4,000 
NY... 4,000 
Ludington Cc. & ©. (P.M.) 6,000 
Monroe NM, YC. 4,000 
Mt. Clemens G.T. W. 4,000 
Muskegon C. & O. (P.M.) 6,000 
G. T. W. 4,000 
Niles N.Y... 4,000 
Owosso G.T. W. 4,000 
ie Ae 4,000 
Petoskey P.R.R. 6,000 
Port Huron G. T. W. 4,000 
Saginaw C. & O. (P.M.) 6,000 
G. T. W. 4,000 
Loe 4,000 
St. Johns G.T, W. 4,000 
Sturgis P.R.R. 6,000 
N. Y.C. (p) 4,000 
Traverse City P.R.R. 6,000 
C. & O. (P.M.) 6,000 
Wyandotte NY... 4,000 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth N. P. 4,000 
Minneapolis N. P. 4,000 
G.N. 2,000 
C.R. 1. & P. 2,000 
C. M. St, P. & P 
R.E. A, 4,000 
St. Cloud G.N. 2,000 
St. Paul G.N. 2,000 
N, P. 4,000 
C. M. St. P. & P 
C.R. 1. & P. 2,000 
R. E. A. 4,000 
Wiflmar G.N. (p) 4,000 
MISSISSIPPI 
Artesia G. M. & O. (p) 2,500 
Jackson ke 2,000 
Meridian G. M. & O. (p) 8,000 
MISSOURI 
Jefferson City M. P. 6,000 
Joplin St cs: F. 
Kansas City A. T. & S. F. 4,000 
C.R.1. & P 4,000 
M. P. 6,000 
U. P. 
Cc. B. & Q 5,000 
Wab. 6, 
R. ELA. 4,000 
St. L.-S. F. 
St. Joseph C.B.aQ. 4,000 
St. Lovisl(Broadway) L. & N. (p) 6,000 
(Broadway) C. & E. 1. 8,000 
C. B. & Q. 5,000 
Il. Term. (p) 
(3 stations) M. P. 4,000 
St. L. S. W. 5,000 
(Broadway) St. L.-S. F. 
(7th St.) Se. LS. F. 
Wab. 6,000 
C.R. 1. & P. 2,000 
R.E.A. 6,000 
Springfield (Mill St.) St. L.-S. F. 
(Chase St.) St. L.-S. F. 
MONTA 
Billings N. P. 4,000 
Butte N. P. 4,000 
Great Falls G. N. 2,000 
Harlowton C. M. St. & P. 
Havre G.N. 2,000 
Helena N. P. 4,000 
Missoula N. P. 4,000 


EA —< .-§ me = MANUAL HANDLING MINIMIZED 


Station Railroad 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance C. B. & Q. (p) 
Grand Island UP. 
Lincoln U. 
Cc. B. & Q. 
North Platte U.P. 
Omaha C.B.&Q 
U.P 
C.R. 1. & P. (p) 
M. P. 
R.E.A. 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas UP. 
Reno or. 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City R.E. A. 
Camden P.R. R. 
Croxton Tir. Erie (p) 
Greenville Piers P.R.R. 
Hoboken City D.L. & W. 
Hoboken Term. Piers D.L. & W. 
Jersey City Piers P.R.R. 
(B. C. E. G.I. and 
Claremont Term.) L. V. 
Jersey City Erie (p) 
NOW CK. 
P.R.R. 
Newark D.L. & W. 
P.R.R. 
New Brunswick P.R.R. 
Passaic D.L. & W. 
Trenton P.R.R. 
Weehawken Piers Erie 
N.Y, C, 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque AUS. F. 
R.E. A. 
Clovis A: 1. & S.F. 
Las Vegas A.1. 2&5. Ff. 
Santa Fe A. T. & S. F. 
W YORK 
Albany D. & H. 
N.Y. 
Auburn ea 
Batavia Nvy. C. 
Binghamton D.L. & W. 
Erie (p) 
Black Rock mM. Yok. 
Brooklyn (Bushwick) L.1.R.R. (p) 
(N. 4th St.) P.R. R. (p) 
Buffalo P.R. R. (p) 
D.L. & W. 
Erie (p) 
Wab. 
N.Y.C. 
Lv. 
B. & O. 
N.Y. C. & StL 
R.E.A. 
Cobleskill D. & H. 
Dunkirk N.Y: C. 
Elmira D.L. & W. 
P.R.R. (p) 
Fulton D.L. & W. 
Glens Falls D. & H. 
Hornell Erie 
Jamestown Erie (p) 
Kingston My. 
Little Falls nN. YAC. 
Lockport M Y.%. 
Long Island City L. 1. R.R. (p) 
P. X. 7. R.E.A. 
Mechanicville D. & H. 
B. & M. 
Mineola-Garden City L. 1. R. R. (p) 
New Yerk City 
Desb. St. (Piers 
27-8-9) P.R.R. 
37th St. P.R.R. 
Piers 49-50 P.R.R. 
Piers 13-41-68 
. River D.L. & W. 
Pier 26 E. River D.L. & W. 
Pier 22 B. & O. 
Pier 39 B. & O. 
W. 26th St. B. & O. (p) 
Pier 48 Erie 
Duane St. Erie 
W. 28th St. Erie (p) 
Pier 10 N. River N 
Piers 8-38-66 
N. River LV. 
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Station 


Railroad 


NEW YORK (Cont.) 


Pier 44 E. River 


Term. (E. 34th St. & 


E. River) 
Export Piers 
Pier 34 
Barclay St. 

St. John's Park 
33rd St. 
60th St. 


Westchester Ave. 


West Side Term. 
Niagara Falls 
N. Tonawanda 


Plattsburg 
Rochester 


Rome 

St. George Tfr. 
Schenectady 
Syracuse 


Troy 
Utica 
Watertown 


Whitehall 
Yonkers 


s 


z= 
se 
po 


“=~ 
ao) 
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as Oe re J NONDNONMNZ 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte 

Durham 
Greensboro 
Hamlet 
Lumberton 
Raleigh 

Roanoke Rapids 
Rocky Mount Tfr. 
Spencer Thr. 
Winston-Salem 


(p) denotes platform trucks 
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Max. Capy. 
—_—" 


Station 


Fargo 


Grand Forks 
Minot 


Akron 


Alliance 


Ashtabula 
Barberton 
Bellefontaine 
Brighton 
Bucyrus 
Canton 


Carey 
Chillicothe 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


(Davenport) 
(Woodland Ave.) 


(E. 9th St.) 


(E. 75th St.) 


Columbus 


Coshocton 
Dayton 


Delaware 
Elyria 
Franklin 
Fremont 


Railroad 


NORTH DAKOTA 


G. N. (p) 
N. P. 
G.N. (p) 
G.N. 
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Station 


Galion 
Hamilton 
lronton 
Kenton 
Lima 


Loraine 
Mansfield 
Marion 
Massillon 
Middletown 


Newark 

New London 
Painesville 
Portsmouth 
Sandusky 
Shelby 
Sidney 
Springfield 


Steubenville 
Tiffin 


Toledo 


Troy 
Urbana 
Warren 
Willoughby 
Youngstown 


Zanesville 


Muskogee 
Oklahoma City 


Tulsa 


Waynoka 





Railroad 


OHIO (Cont.) 
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OR LAS SH LTT 
FREIGHT PROGRESS—1950 


c 
¥ : Max. Capy. Max. C " 
Station Railroad Lb. Station Railroad nm * ayig Station Railroad a 
sii oa SOUTH CAROLINA WEST VIRGINIA 
any . ° n 
“ell Sp: 4,000 Columbia A.C. L. (p) 2,000 _ Bluefield N. & W. (p) 2,000 
Ronee SP (p) 4000 Florence Tfr. A. C. L. (p) 2,000 Charleston mM. Yo. 4,000 
Grants Poss SP tp) 4,000 Sumter A.C. L. (p) 2,000 oe & "4 6,000 } 
“p tingt 20: 4,000 
Medion SF, ©) 4,000 SOUTH DAKOTA Mullens Von. @ 5,000 | 
S. P. 6,000 Sioux Falls G. N. (p) 4,000 orton . & W. (p) 2,000 
S Pas. 4 ae D Parkersburg B. & O. (p 5,000 
_ e* Hy ned Watertown G.N. (p) 4,000 Weirton PRR. 6,000 
om" pe) 4000 TENNESSEE an PRR” 6/000 
Tillamook S. P.(p) 4,000 Memphis 1. C. 4,000 Williamson N. & W. (p) 2,000 
PENNSYLVANIA — WISCONSIN 
Ou. 2,000 
C.R. 1. & P. 2,000 : 
oS ts Se Ee se ee 
RR. ’ ou. ,000 opt , 
Neen N.Y.C.(P.&L.E) 4,000 Nashville L. & N. (p) 6,000 Superior ca Pp} 
Braddocl P. R. R. (p) 4,000 TEXAS . : 
j ities PRR C008 Amarillo A.T.&S.F. 4,000 aidrersaaaed 
Carlisle P.RR. 6.000 Corpus Christi M. P. 2,000 Cheyenne U. P. 
3 Chambersburg P_R.R. 6,000 —_—Datlias A. 1. &S. F. 4,000 
3 Coatesville P.R.R 6,000 C.R.1. & P. ALBERTA (Canada) 
Connellsville B.&O 6,000 St. L. S. W 5,000 
" BNC ast ar 138 Eine ER EQ HE 
ee cheebeii: 
‘ & : 2 oO or 7 F 1 4,000 
nn B&LE. (p) 0000 ae ew ad — BRITISH COLUMBIA (Canada) 
Greensburg PRR 6,000 T. & P. 2,000 Vancouver Piers G.N. 4,000 
Grove City B. & L. E. (p) 20,000 M.-K.-T 2,000 C.P.R 10,000 
; Harrisburg PRR 6.000 Galveston A. T. & S. F. 4,000 Frt. Sta. & Tfr C.N.R 4,000 
Rdg. (p) 4,000 Harlingen M. P. 2,000 ; : oe ; 
; Homestead P. R. R 6,000 Houston A . i P 4,000 MANITOBA (Canada) 
; ohnstown 2 He 6,000 pa 5,000 ee 
B.&a&O 6,000 M. P. 4,000 ey 
: 7 Lancaster PRR 6'000 R.E. A. 4,000 haan € p 4 2'500 
t Latrobe P.R.R 6,000 Laredo M. P. 2,000 acrid wai 
f Lebanon PARR 6,000 a re te 4,000 
Rdg. 4, n Angelo aS; 4,000 
ft a P. Rg R. (0) se00 San Antonio M.-K.-T. 2,000 “te eee ee 
iiiemet PRR 6'000 M. P. 2'000 St. John Piers C.N.R. 4,000 
i Meadville Elie 6/000 Temple OO We 4,000 St. John Reed's Point C. P. Re 4,000 
| Slasliiaeny bet. The. Rdo. 4,000 Tyler st. L. $ W. (p) 4,000 West St. John (winter), C. P. R. 4,500 
ne N. Y.C. aco t. L. 5. W. 4 
New Castle P.R.R. 6'000 Wichita Falls M.-K.-T. 4 2/000 NOVA SCOTIA (Canad 
New Kensington 4 4 R. 6,000 UTAH b uae 
il City RR. 5,000 Di »~P. R. 
Philadelphia (e) Halifax Piers € N ‘i 6,000 
Philadelphia Tir. P.R.R. 6000  Osden Lan “ pele 
ae Sta. 4 J - peed Salt Lake City U.P. ] ONTARIO (Canada) 
a my 4 4 RY 4,000 D. & R. G. W.-W. P. 5,000 Belleville C.N. + (p) 5,000 
st estnut St. P.R.R. (p 3,000 y 
Walnut St. Sta. PLRLR. 2'000 VERMONT aren CNR GD 4000 
~ ra bem = 4 4 4 ped Newport Storage Shed C. P. R. 3,000 Fort William © 4 y (p) 2'500 
‘ | y RR. j alt = Bhs 2) 
” sagen Sta. 4 4 3 fo) = VIRGINIA Guelph CN. KP 000 
od St. & Lehigh Av.Rdg. 6,000 Bedford N. & _ (p) 2,000 Senco € N: iy 3000 
Willow & Noble St. Rdg. 6,000 Bristol N. & W. (p) 2,000 Vihoner CNR. fo) 3000 
Wayne Jet. Th. Rdg. 4,000 Danville “een 2,000 London CNR 4,000 
ZO. 4 . & D, 5 "PLR. ¥ 
| Sent eel B. & O. (p) $000 Lynchburg N. & W. (p) 2,000 Merri € fi K © 4000 
| Race St. B. & O. (p) 5,000 neat i 5") + & _ (p) 2,000 North Bay € P R 8 2500 
R.E.A. 2,000 orfolk (Pier 'S" .& W. 4, "NLR f 
Pitcairn Thr. P.R.R. 7,000 (City Sta.) N. & W. 4,000 og € N: iy {p) 3000 
| Pittsburgh - ge 7. 4,000 Peterboro CN. RG) 5,000 
. §. 23rd St RR. 6,000 RK. R. 6,000 Point Edward Piers C. N.R. 6,000 
Fed. St. P.R.R. 1.500 Petersburg N. & W. (p) 2,000 Port Arthur Pi % 
| 11th St. P.R.R. 4,000 Pinner's Point Sou. 2,000 ag ese haga € N. rR 2500 
| B&O. an A. CL. 2,000 Samia CN-R (o) 3/500 
N.Y.C.(P.8L.E) 6000  pormout S.A.L. 4,000 Stratford CN. R. (p) 5,000 
Reading P.R.R. 2,000 ulaski N. & W. (p) 2,000 Toronto Cc. NLR 4,000 
Rdg. 6,000 Radford N. & W. (p) 2,000 CPLR. 2,000 
Scranton Thr. D.L. & W Richmond A. CL. (p) 2,000 West Toronto C. P. R. (p) 2/500 
Sharon PRR 6,000 poo. Ed — indsor CN. R. @) 5,000 
Shippensburg PR. R. 6000 Shenandoah N. & W. (p) 2/000 
Steelton P. R. R 6,000 Winchester PARR: 6,000 QUEBEC (Canada) 
‘Stroudsburg > Mee ° . 
Titusville P. RR. (o) 5,000 WASHINGTON — CPR eines 
Warren P_R.R. (p) 5,000 Seattle U. P. C.N. R. 6,000 
Washington P.R.R. 6,000 G.N. 2,000 Frt. Sta. & Thr. C.N. R. 5,000 
BBO. 6.000 N. P. 4,000 Place Viger Sta. Ane 4,000 
Waynesboro P.R.R. 6,000 C. M. St. P. & P. Quebec C. N. R. (p) 5,000 
Wilkes-Barre P.R. R. (p) 8,000 R.E. A. 4,000 Sherbrooke Cc. PR. 2,500 
Williamsport P. R R. 2/000 Spokane x 4 4,000 Sorel C. N. R. (p) 10,000 
or RR. 4,000 _N. 3,000 
— 5. F &S 4,000 
. RHODE ISLAND a NP Pye SASKATCHEWAN (Canada) 
Providence N. Y. N. H. & H. 4,000 Yakima N. P 4,000 Saskatoon CONE, 4,000 


(p) denotes platform trucks 
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Second Fireman on Diesels 


GENERAL NEWS 


Out in May 16 Strike Settlement 


Six-day-old firemen’s strike ends with withdrawal of 
major union demand; will arbitrate “fringe” issues 


A six-day old strike of railroad firemen 
against all or parts of four major rail- 
road companies was brought to settle- 
ment at about 3:30 a.m. on May 16 
after an all-night mediation session in 
Chicago. According to a joint statement 
issued by the railroads shortly after 
settlement had been reached, “The major 
issue in the dispute was resolved by 
the union’s withdrawing its demand for 
a second fireman on multiple-unit Diesel- 
electric engines, and the railroads’ agree- 
ing to arbitrate the union’s charges that 
certain practices in connection with the 
operation of these engines were in vio- 
lation of existing contracts.” 

“While two fact-finding boards cleared 
the carriers of these charges,” the rail- 
road spokesman said, “we have agreed 
to go before a third board—an arbitra- 
tion board—whose decision is to be bind- 
ing on both sides. 

“If it should be found as the result 
of this third hearing that any of our 
operating practices are not in accordance 
with our agreements with the firemen, 
the individual railroads are free to adopt 
whatever corrective measures they deem 
appropriate. 

“The only other manpower issue in- 
volved in this dispute,” according to 
the railroads’ statement, “was the de- 
mand of the union for a fireman on 
about 200 small, ‘teapot’ Diesels used in 
switching service, mostly in small iso- 
lated yards.” Where a fireman is pres- 
ently employed on these switchers the 
railroads have agreed that he shall be 
retained. As to the others now in serv- 
ice, the need for a fireman will be sub- 
mitted to an arbitration board. Other 
issues involved in the dispute were of 
minor character and easily adjusted. 


Other Railroads Affected 


Called by the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen against the 
Pennsylvania (west of Harrisburg, Pa.) ; 
the New York Central (west of Buffalo, 
N. Y., including the Michigan Central 
west of the Detroit River, the Toledo & 
Ohio Central and the Big Four); the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (except 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe) and the 
Southern, the strike was made effective 
as of 6 a.m. May 10. The walk-out also 
tied up or curtailed operations at a 
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number of points where other carriers 
use trackage of the struck roads, includ- 
ing movement of Union Pacific trains 
over the Santa Fe for 90 mi. between 
Daggett, Cal., and San Bernardino, and 
passenger trains on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. Some passenger and freight 
trains were operated on the Central. 
Santa Fe and Southern by supervisory 
personnel and/or enginemen who re- 
ported ‘for their runs for all or a greater 
portion of the six-day strike, while the 
P.R.R. ceased passenger operations en- 
tirely on the struck portion of its sys- 
tem, but put a few emergency freight 
runs over the road. Picketing of round- 
houses and yards on the struck roads 
was common, and scattered attempts to 
interfere with personnel seeking to take 
out trains were made. A few instances of 
violence on Southern property were re- 
ported. The strike produced great loss 
and inconvenience for firms with side- 
tracks served exclusively by affected 






roads and to others whose inbound ship- 
ments were tied up—inaccessible—in the 
yards or on the sidings of struck lines. 
Further, by immobilizing a large number 
of freight cars which could not be moved 
off the affected trackage before the fire- 
men left their cabs, the strike created 
innumerable local car shortages which 
forced some shippers to turn to truck 
movement even when the railroads serv- 
ing them were not directly tied up. 


R.L.A. Proved Ineffective 


Immediately after settlement of the 
strike was reached, the chairmen of the 
three regional negotiating committees of 
the carriers—J. W. Oram for the eastern 
railroads, C. D. Mackay for the south- 
eastern and D. P. Loomis for the western 
—issued a statement blasting the Rail- 
way Labor Act as “ineffective.” “This 
experience should end any illusion that 
the Railway Labor Act assures healthy 
labor-management relations or protects 
the public against paralyzing strikes,” 
they said. 

“The railroads have stood their ground 
against the feather-bedding demands of 
the firemen’s union only at tremendous 
cost to the companies involved, their em- 
ployees, workers in other industries that 








This 116-ton steam drum, for what is said to be the world’s largest boiler, was carried 
600 mi. over the Pennsylvania—from Barberton, Ohio, to Greenville yard, Jersey City, N. J., 
by flat car and thence by lighter to Brooklyn, N. Y. Built by the Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
for the Consolidated Edison Company of New York, the drum is 60 ft. long and six ft. 
in diameter 
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were hit by the strike, shippers, trav- 
elers and the public at large. The losses, 
inconvenience and interruption of pro- 
duction occasioned by this strike simply 
do not make sense. Two fact-finding 
boards—one appointed by President 
Roosevelt and the other by President 
Truman—reviewed the manpower issues 
in this long-standing dispute and con- 
cluded that the union’s claims were 
without merit. That should have been 
conclusive.” 


Service Restored 


Passenger service on the affected roads 
was expected to be almost entirely back 
to normal within 48 hours after the 
settlement was announced. Freight serv- 
ice restoration took somewhat longer, 
due partly to the fact that much traffic 
had been diverted to other routes and 
partly to the time necessary for yard 
and switching crews to restore circula- 
tion between stranded industries and 
yards. 

The New York Central anticipated nor- 
mal passenger service within 48 hours. 
The “New England States” between Chi- 
cago and Boston, and the “Pacemaker- 
Commodore” between New York and 
Chicago maintained service throughout 
the walkout. The Chesapeake & Ohio, 
which had suspended service on its entire 
Pere Marquette district as well as its 
Hocking division between Detroit and 
Columbus, Ohio, due to operation on 
N. Y. C. trackage at certain key points, 
announced complete restoration of all 
P. M. service, and probable restoration of 
its Detroit service on May 16. 

With the exception of the “Kansas 
Cityan,” which has an early morning 
departure from both Chicago and Tulsa, 
Okla., (from which point through equip- 
ment is operated to Kansas City on the 
“Tulsan”), all principal service was re- 
stored May 16 on the Santa Fe. Previ- 
ously, on May 15, the road had an- 
nounced lifting of its embargo on all 
westbound freight except livestock, a 
move which a Santa Fe spokesman had 
said was based entirely on an analysis 
of conditions on the road itself and not 
in anticipation of any agreement between 
the union and the carriers. 

The Pennsylvania had been operating 
an increasing number of freight trains, 
starting May 12 with 10 trains and work- 
ing up to a total of 56 on May 15. All 
of these were operated west of Harris- 
burg, in the territory covered by the 
strike. Passenger service, which had been 
at a complete standstill west of Harris- 
burg was restored gradually during May 
16 and 17 starting with the “Broadway 
Limited” from Chicago and the “Goth- 
am Limited” from New York. Overnight 
service between Chicago and Louisville. 
Ky., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Columbus was 
normal, starting with the evening of the 
16th. Freight service was approaching 
normal on main lines about the same 
time. 

The Union Pacific, which was affected 
largely because of trackage over the San- 
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ta Fe on its Los Angeles line, reported 
that all service was restored to normal 
just a few hours after the agreement had 
been announced. With the exception of 
the N.Y.C., the roads announced that all 
employees were being called back im- 
mediately following the agreement. The 
Central said that a week would be re- 
quired to restore its fll force and that 
“key” employees were being called back 
first. 


Management Opposes 
“Union Shop’ Bill 


Smith, Aronson, Neff state 
objections at hearings 


Railroad officers, making their first 
presentations on the pending “union 
shop” and “check-off” bills, have ex- 
pressed strong opposition to the measures. 
Testifying before both House and Sen- 
ate committees last week, they declared 
the “union shop” would deprive employ- 
ees of their freedom of speech, that the 
“check-off’ would impose additional fin- 
ancial burdens on the railroads, and that 
passage of the bill would create “intol- 
erable” strife between competing unions. 

R. H. Smith, president of the Norfolk 
& Western; Jacob Aronson, vice-president 
and general counsel of the New York 
Central; and P. J. Neff, chief executive 
officer of the Missouri Pacific, appeared 
before the House committee on _inter- 
state and foreign commerce on May 12. 
Mr. Aronson and Mr. Smith made simi- 
lar statements before a subcommittee of 
the Senate committee on labor and pub- 
lic welfare on May 15. 

The two bills under consideration are 
H.R.7789 and S.3295. They would amend 
the present Railway Labor Act so as to 
authorize labor-management agreements 
providing for the “union shop” and 
“check-off” of union dues. Various labor 
organizations have already made presen- 





“A 1950 Version of Slavery” 


“A 1950 version of slavery is poking its 
head up in Washington” in the form of the 
railroad union-shop and check-off bill, H.R. 
7789 and S. 3295, employees of the Nor- 
folk & Western's freight traffic department 
at Roanoke, Va., declared in a May 12 
letter to their congressman and their two 
senators. “This is just another instance 
of how deeply all of us are getting mired 
in the sticky slime of total legislative con- 
trol,” their letter says in part. 

The letter was signed by 105 of the 113 
employees in the N. & W.’s freight traffic 
department at Roanoke. Of the eight who 
did not sign, two were ill and could not 
be reached and three of the remaining six 
refused only because of “fear of union 
reprisals.” 
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tations on both the House and Sena 
side. In general, labor has supported the 
proposed legislation, although the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers took an 
opposite view on the ground that there is 
“no present need” for the legislation. 
(See Railway Age of May 13, page 59.) 

Testifying before the House committee, 
Mr. Smith declared that enactment of 
H.R.7789 would be the “practical equiva- 
lent” to establishment of the union shop 
with a check-off system on all railroads. 
He said that while the bill only makes 
“permissive” the union shop agreements, 
the labor organizations “would push their 
demands to the point of finally resort- 
ing to their economic strength and the 
strike weapon to enforce their demands.” 

Mr. Smith went on to say the organiza- 
tions do not need the union shop to 
protect their right of representation, and 
he noted that since 1943 there has been 
no falling off of union membership in 
proportion to employees in actual serv- 
ice. He recalled that in 1943 an emer- 
gency board had recommended against 
establishment of a union shop for non- 
operating employees. 


Union Shop “Undemocratic” 


“Agreements providing for union shops 
are undemocratic,” Mr. Smith said. He 
cited the case of the industry-wide union 
shop in the coal industry, and said it 
gave the union “autocratic” control over 
workers and industry alike. He said the 
railroad unions were seeking similar 
power under the pending bill. 

Mr. Aronson, representing eastern 
roads, told both the House and Senate 
groups that the proposed legislation 
would introduce “a radically new and 
contradictory provision” into the Railway 
Labor Act. He said that if the bill be- 
comes Jaw an individual’s right to hold 
a railroad job will depend “on the rules 
and regulations of a union that is not 
subject to governmental supervision or 
statutory control and that is entitled to, 
and usually does, conduct its proceedings 
in secrecy.” 

“It is the minority that needs protec- 
tion,” Mr. Aronson said. He was refer- 
ring to the approximately 265.000 railroad 
workers who are not now members of 
any union, but who could be required 
to become members under the law. Mr. 
Aronson reviewed at length the “selective 
and restrictive” provisions contained in 
constitutions and by-laws of railway labor 
organizations, and said it would he “clear- 
ly a case of ignoring the basic rights of a 
minority” to force anyone to “swallow” 
such views as a condition to holding a 


job. 
Railroads and Public Need Protection 


As to the need for union security, Mr. 
Aronson said the railroads and the pub- 
lic are the ones that need security—se- 
curity from the economic strength of the 
railroad brotherhoods. He said the unions 
are “well established, strongly entrenched 
and wield tremendous power,” and that 
there was never a time when “they had 
less possible need for union security 
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through the union shop than the pres- 
ent.” 

Mr. Neff of the M.P. also discussed the 
“threat to the rights and liberties of the 
individual worker,” but said he was “even 
more concerned with the harmful effect 
which this bill is certain to have on 
efficient railroad service and operation.” 

The railroads might be deprived of 
the services of certain of their employ- 
ees, he said, “despite the desire of those 
employees to continue to work for the 
railroads and the desire of the railroads 
to have them do so.” It would make it 
more diffcult for roads to retain the 
“very important provisions now contained 
in union agreements” which provide for 
the so-called excepted positions, Mr. Neff 
continued. He declared that it is “abso- 
lutely essential” that secretaries and 
clerks in the offices of high officers of the 
railroads be excepted from unionization 
because of the conflict of loyalties which 
would arise in connection with the han- 
dling of any labor matters. 

Jurisdictional disputes were cited as 
another likely result of the passage of 
the union shop bill. “The situation is 
bad enough today but the passage of 
this bill would make it intolerable,” Mr. 
Neff said. He went on to say that with 
the right to make every employee of a 





Hearings Begin on Second 
Group of Reparations Cases 


Hearings on the second group of the 
se-called government reparations cases got 
under way in Washington, D. C., on May 
15 before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Division 4, consisting of Chair- 
man Mahaffie and Commissioners Rogers 
and Mitchell. The four cases, like 13 other 
pending proceedings, arose out of com- 
plaints whereby the federal government is 
seeking to recover alleged overcharges 
which it claims the railroads assessed on 
its shipments of various commodities dur- 
ing World War Il. 

The hearings were for the purpose of 
receiving the government's evidence in 
support of its complaints. The four cases 
are: No. 29572, wherein the complaint as- 
sails tariff regulations and practices under 
which crated automobiles moving from 
origins in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory to Gulf and South Atlantic ports 
for export were denied commodity rates 
applicable to “boxed” automobiles; No. 
29917, wherein the complaint assails domes- 
tic rates paid on transcontinental ship- 
ments of combat vehicles; No. 29926, 
wherein the rates paid on shipments of 
wooden pallets are attacked; and No. 
30076, wherein the complaint assails charges 
paid on shipments of materials and supplies 
which were stored in transit at Marietta, 
Pa., and Guilderland Centre, N. Y. 

The commission has already concluded 
its hearing on five of the other complaints 
(see Railway Age of March 25, page 64). 
The remaining eight have been assigned 
for hearing in June and July. 
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craft or class a dues-paying member of 
the union, what has merely been keen 
competition might easily become _inter- 
organizational warfare. “A likely result 
would be a strike in which the railroad 
and the public generally would be the 
chief sufferers,” he said. 

Mr. Neff concluded his presentation 
with the following comment to the com- 
mittee: “In a nutshell, what you would 
do if you passed this bill would be to 
set the scene for the imposition of great 
hardship and additional financial bur- 
dens on an already hard-pressed industry; 
for the creation of strife among unions; 
for the interruption of commerce and its 
consequent threat to the health, safety 
and general well-being of the nation as 
a result of unjustifiable strikes which 
you have no adequate laws to cope with; 
and for the deprivation of one of man’s 
most fundamental rights—the right to 
work.” 


Tobin Favors Bilis 


At the close of the May 12 session be- 
fore the House committee, Representative 
Crosser, Democrat of Ohio and commit- 
tee chairman, entered in the record a 
statement by Secretary of Labor Maurice 
J. Tobin. Secretary Tobin urged the com- 
mittee to approve H.R.7789 and thus re- 
move statutory prohibition of the union 
shop now contained in the Railway Labor 
Act. He said that “it appears to be the 
time to enact legislation abrogating these 
out-moded prohibitions and bringing the 
Railway Labor Act up to date.” 


More Rail Executives 
Support Donnell Bill 


Neff, Loomis “reluctantly 
favor plan to outlaw strikes 


aa 


Additional testimony in support of the 
Donnell bill was heard May 11 as the 
first round of hearings on the _ bill 
(S. 3463) was completed by a Senate 
subcommittee. 

P. J. Neff, chief executive officer of the 
Missouri Pacific, and Daniel P. Loomis, 
chairman of the Association of Western 
Railways, were the latest witnesses to 
go on record as favoring legislation to 
outlaw strikes and lockouts in the rail- 
road industry. As reported in Railway 
Age of May 13, page 56, earlier wit- 
nesses representing railroad management 
have supported the “principles” of the 
Donnell bill. 

Senator Thomas, Democrat of Utah 
and the subcommittee chairman, has in- 
dicated the hearings will resume in a 
few days. Representatives of labor, “not 
just railroad labor but labor generally,” 
will appear at that time. The hearings on 
S. 3463 are being conducted by a sub- 
committee of the Senate committee on 
labor and public welfare. 

Some indication of the stand that labor 
will take on the bill was reported in the 
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1949 Passenger Service 
Deficit Was $649 Million 


Last year’s passenger services of Class | 
railroads resulted in a deficit of $649.3 
million, which supplanted 1948's deficit of 
$559.8 million as the all-time peak, accord- 
ing to figures presented by the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
latest issue of its “Monthly Comment.” 
Meanwhile, net railway operating income 
from freight service was down from 1948's 
$1,561 million to $1,335.1 million in 1949. 

The passenger-service deficit absorbed 
48.6 per cent of the latter, thus bringing 
the 1949 net railway operating income from 
all services down to $686.5 million. The 
over-all net was $1,002 million in 1948, 
when the passenger service deficit absorbed 
only 35.9 per cent of the freight-service 
net railway operating income. As to the 
segregation of expenses, the bureau called 
attention to the fact that, “in the case of 
passenger and allied services for Class | 
roads as a whole, the 1949 operating ex- 
penses related solely to such services repre- 
sented about 72 per cent of the total 
passenger service expenses while the re- 
mainder (28 per cent) consisted of the 
passenger proportion of the expenses that 
were common to both freight and passen- 
ger services.” 





May 13 issue of “Labor,” official news- 
paper of 15 railroad labor organizations. 
George M. Harrison, grand president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
was reported as saying the railroads, by 
supporting the Donnell bill, “have 
hoisted the flag of surrender, deserted 
freedom, and called upon government to 
lynch the workers.” 

Senator Donnell, Republican of Mis- 
souri and sponsor of the pending bill, 
is a member of the subcommittee con- 
ducting these hearings. At the session 
on May 11 he urged a favorable report 
on his bill be made to the Senate “at the 
earliest possible time.” He said that in 
view of the strike situation existing at 
the moment it is “of doubly great im- 
portance” that the Senate take “vigorous 
action” at once. 


Mr. Neff’s Statement 


The presentation by Mr. Neff, which 
followed these remarks, was in part a 
review of the 1949 Missouri Pacific strike 
situation. He told how the 45-day strike 
damaged employees, management, ship- 
pers and the general public alike, and 
said the strike could have been pre- 
vented by making the decisions of Presi- 
dential boards final. The Donnell bill 
provides that the findings of such boards 
would be made binding on all parties, 
subject to court review. 

Mr. Neff declared that “the only way 
the public can be protected is through 
passage of a law of this kind.” He said 
that strikes have made the railroads “a 
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medium for taking rates and charges 
from the public and passing them on to 
pressure groups,” and added that as a 
result of these labor tactics return on 
railroad investment has declined greatly 
and traffic has been seriously curtailed. 

As was the case with earlier witnesses, 
Mr. Neff said he had “very reluctantly” 
come to support the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration as provided in the 
Donnell bill. Replying to a question by 
Senator Thomas, he said the bill “prob- 
ably would not be a good law for in- 
dustry generally,” but would depend 
upon the degree of public interest in- 
volved. 

The statement prepared by Loomis was 
read by Gregory S. Prince, assistant gen- 
eral solicitor, Association of American 
Railroads. Mr. Loomis was unable to 
attend the hearings because of continuing 
negotiations at Chicago in the firemen’s 
strike. 

This presentation reviewed disputes 
that have occurred in recent years under 
the existing Railway Labor Act, and Mr. 
Loomis declared that “for the past 10 
years the recommendations of emergency 
boards have been rejected by the labor 
organizations as a matter of course.” He 
said the only way to protect the public 
is to make reports of Presidential fact- 
finding boards final and binding on both 
employees and carriers 


Can't “See Any Other Way” 


In endorsing the principles of the 
Donnell bill, Mr. Loomis said it is with 
“considerable reluctance” that the rail- 
roads have taken such a stand. He added, 
however, that experience in recent years 
has “compelled” the view that  pro- 
cedures should be adopted to provide for 
the final adjudication of railway labor 
disputes without interruption to inter- 
state commerce. “If we could see any 
other way . . . we would accept it,” he 
said. 

Discussing the specific bill under con- 
sideration, S. 3463, Mr. Loomis suggested 
that a provision be added to the effect 
that the recommendations of a Presi- 
dential board remain in effect for at 
least one year from the date they are 
made, and thereafter be subject to 
change in accordance with the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act. 

At the close of the reading of Mr. 
Loomis’ statement, Senator Donnell added 
to the record a letter he had received 
from Professor Sumner H. Slichter of 
Harvard University. The letter, which con- 
cerned S. 3463, was in reply to a request 
made by Senator Donnell to have Pro- 
fessor Slichter comment on the bill. Pro- 
fessor Slichter said that in his opinion 
the bill “goes further than is desirable” 
in making the findings of “Presidential 
boards” conclusive and binding on the 
parties. He suggested that the Presi- 
dent, in appointing a board, should be 
given discretion to make the _ board’s 
recommendations binding for not more 
than six months. 
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Would Unify Transport 
Regulation, Promotion 


Single board, Congress’ agent, 
is recommended by railroads 


Centralization in a single independent 
commission of all the federal government’s 
regulatory and promotional activities in 
the field of transportation, was recom- 
mended last week to the Senate’s sub- 
committee on domestic land and water 
transportation by J. C. Gibson, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. Mr. Gibson appeared 
on behalf of the Association of American 
Railroads, his statement being part of the 
comprehensive presentation which that 
association is making to the subcommit- 
tee. 

The subcommittee, headed by Senator 
Myers, Democrat of Pennsylvania, is a 
unit of the Senate committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce; and Mr. Gibson 
made his statement at the May 11 session 
of public hearings it is holding in con- 
nection with studies it is making pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 50. At the same 
session, Albert S. Goss, master of the 
National Grange, urged the subcommittee 
to sponsor legislation “for the establish- 
ment and financing of a research organi- 
zation to undertake a study of the whole 
transportation problem on as comprehen- 
sive a basis as possible, starting as soon 
as a competent staff can be assembled.” 

The single independent commission rec- 
ommended by Mr. Gibson would be an 
agency of Congress. Thus he opposed 
current proposals to transfer to an execu- 





tive department (such as the Department 
of Commerce) all government transport 
activities, except the regulatory functions 
of the so-called independent commissions. 

Such proposals were among those made 
in reports of the (Hoover) Commissicn 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, and in the report on 
transportation which Secretary of Com- 
merce Sawyer prepared last year at Presi- 
dent Truman’s request. That the President 
has an objective to gather into the De- 
partment of Commerce all of the govern- 
ment’s non-regulatory activities is indi- 
cated by reorganization plans he has 
submitted to Congress, including a pro- 
posal to provide for appointment of a 
new undersecretary of commerce for 
transportation (see Railway Age of March 
18, page 79). 


Foresees Further Conflicts 


“The centralization of promotional ac- 
tivities in the executive department,” Mr. 
Gibson told the Myers subcommittee, 
“would fail to resolve the major conflict 
which exists today in governmental trans- 
portation policies—the conflict between 
regulation and promotion. . . . Conflicts 
between the executive and regulatory 
agencies would seem to be inevitable in 
such an atmosphere of duplication of 
function and division of responsibili- 
a 

“The executive agency with a responsi- 
bility for over-all transportation policy 
would not long be content to present its 
views to the regulatory body on the same 
basis as others who appear before it. If 
it met with resistance, the executive 
agency, convinced of the soundness of its 
views, would bring pressure to bear upon 








An estimated $81,000 annually is being saved in fuel costs alone through use of eight 
General Electric Company Diesel-electric switching locomotives which replaced steam power 
in October, 1948, according to officials of the Administracao do Porto de Rio de Janeiro. 
The locomotives—two 550-hp., 65-ton and six 300-hp., 45-ton units—are expected to pay 
for themselves out of fuel savings in about 32 years. One of the smaller units is shown 


here in service on the Rio de Janeiro docks 
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the regulatory body in order to accom- 
plish its desired objectives.” 

Dealing with arguments to the effect 
that administration of promotional activi- 
ties by a commission rather than by a 
single executive “is contrary to prevalent 
theories of proper administrative organi- 
zation,” Mr. Gibson warned that “‘theoret- 
ical considerations of ‘efficiency’ should 
not be permitted to obscure the major 
objective which is the coordination of 
promotional and regulatory activities in 
evolving a sound transportation policy 
under broad standards laid down by 
Congress.” Moreover, he added, those who 
advocated the executive-department ar- 
rangement “do not contend that there 
will be any actual saving of expense 
which can be accurately measured.” 


1.C.C. “Might Serve as Nucleus” 


He went on to suggest that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission “might well 
serve as the nucleus” of the set-up he 
was proposing. “In its administration of 
the Interstate Commerce Act and related 
acts since 1887,” Mr. Gibson continued, 
“the I-C.C. has established a tradition of 
impartiality and independence of action 
as. well as a reputation for expertness in 
dealing with the technical problems com- 
mitted to it... . In recent years it has 
exercised regulatory authority over rail, 
highway and domestic water carriers, as 
well as other forms of transport, and its 
regulation of these competing forms of 
transport has strengthened its reputation 
for impartiality, independence and fair 
dealing.” 

Among other functions, the unified com- 
mission, as recommended by Mr. Gibson, 
would pass upon the public convenience 
and necessity of proposed new waterway 
projects, but its conclusions “would not 
take the form of a final determination, 
but merely that of a recommendation to 
Congress.” It would fix user charges for 
basic transportation facilities provided by 
the government, carrying out the “policy 
and standards prescribed by Congress.” 
It would not, however, be authorized to 
provide subsidies to the air lines in the 
form of mail pay. 

“If the continuance of such subsidies 
can be justified as a national defense 
measure,” Mr. Gibson said, “the funds 
should be supplied from the appropria- 
tions for national defense and adminis- 
tered by the Department of Defense as 
the Sawyer report suggests.” 

As for the government-owned Inland 
Waterways Corporation, operator of the 
Federal Barge Lines, Mr. Gibson would 
transfer it to the General Services Admin- 
istration “for liquidation.” Because “it 
has been demonstrated that this enter- 
prise has no economic value,” he would 
not have it carried on by the proposed 
new commission. 


Administration of Wartime Controls 


The agency he was proposing, the Santa 
Fe vice-president also said, would be 
preferable to an executive department 
for the administration of transport con- 
trols in a war period. “Experience in the 
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I. C. Suburban Loss Plea 
Backed by Outside Analysis 


Commuter reaction to increased fare 
proposals of several Chicago suburban 
carriers has been directed particularly at 
apportionment of costs and losses which 
the carriers contend the service entails. 
As the result of newspaper “suggestions,” 
the Illinois Central retained Price, Water- 
house & Co., accountants, to make an un- 
restricted, independent analysis of the 
road’s suburban accounts. The firm's 
auditors were given “complete latitude and 
freedom to audit and question any method 
or practice we employ and are also to 
make any observation or comment regard- 
ing accounting rules and regulations to 
which railroads are subject.” 

Results of the study of suburban opera- 
tions of 1949 show an operating loss $70,- 
299 greater than that previously reported 
by the railroad. The 1.C. had reported a 
1949 loss of $265,551; Price, Waterhouse 
found the operating loss was $335,850 and 
added $207,756 interest on funded debt 
against suburban properties, making a 
total loss on suburban operations for the 
year of $543,606. 





last war,’ he explained, “demonstrated 
the capacity of members of the I.C.C. to 
take over wartime controls when appro- 
priate authority was granted. The need 
in World War II for the creation of an 
Office of Defense Transportation, headed 
first by one and then another of these 
commissioners, grew principally out of 
the absence of full emergency powers in 
the . . . commission or elsewhere in the 
government over all agencies of trans- 
portation.” 

It was Mr. Gibson’s view that this 
“defect” could be “cured” by legislation 
conferring on the proposed new commis- 
sion powers like those exercised by 
O.D.T. Meanwhile, he had referred to 
what he called the “natural tendency” 
of an executive agency “to grasp and to 
keep alive” in peacetime any powers ob- 
tained in a period of war or other emer- 
gency. “Such a tendency is, to say the 
least, much less characteristic of a non- 
partisan commission,” Mr. Gibson added. 

Among quotations used by the Santa 
Fe vice-president to support his proposal 
was that part of the late President 
Roosevelt’s June 7, 1935, message to 
Congress which said it is “high time to 
deal with the nation’s transportation as 
a single, unified problem.” If it was “high 
time” for such action 15 years ago, Mr. 
Gibson suggested, “the reform is now 
long past due.” What is needed, as he 
sees it, is “the impartiality, deliberation. 
expertness and continuity of policy that 
have marked the history of the I.C.C.” 

In placing before the subcommittee the 
National Grange’s recommendation for the 
creation of a research agency to study the 
transportation problem, Mr. Goss said 
the proposal was based on the Grange’s 
belief that no committee of Congress “can 
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possibly devote the time for the necessary 
basic research to get to the bottom” of 
the problem. “We feel,” he added, “that 
it is a very difficult problem deserving the 
full-time services of the ablest engineers, 
economists and transportation men in 
America for as long as might prove neces- 
sary to do a thorough job. .. . It prob- 
ably will require at least two years or 
more to develop anything worthwhile.” 
Mr. Goss’ general appraisal of the cur- 
rent transportation situation included an 
expression of his view that “we are head- 
ed for a crisis. . . unless something rather 
drastic is done.” Among matters which 
he would have the proposed research 
agency study, are “duplicating” railroad 
facilities and service; “featherbedding”; 
the practicability of basing railroad taxes 
on “traffic handled”; the desirability of 
readjusting freight rates to encourage 
decentralization of industry; how the loss 
of “cream-of-traffic” business to truckers 
affects railroad freight rates on_ basic 
commodities; the highway damage caused 
by heavy trucks; and the effect on rail- 
roads of the competition of air carriers. 


H. W. Fraser Dies; Stricken 
During Conductors’ Convention 


Harry W. Fraser, former president of 
the Order of Railway Conductors and 
chairman of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association died in Chicago on May 
13. Mr. Fraser, a resident of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., was attending the Chicago 
convention of the O.R.C. and was stricken 
with a heart attack during one of the 
sessions on May 10. He died in a Chicago 
hospital two days later. 

Roy O. Hughes, of Milwaukee, Wis.. 
was elected by the convention to succeed 
Mr. Fraser, who had some time pre- 
viously announced his intention to retire 
from active affairs of the 40,000-member 
order. 


Switchmen’s Strike Looms 
May 20 For 11 Western Roads 


Demand for a 40-hr. work week with 
no reduction in pay is the principal issue 
involved in an impending switchmen’s 
strike against 1] western carriers and 
terminal companies by the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America. The strike may 
take effect any time after May 19, at 
which time the “cooling-off” period, spe- 
cified by the Railway Labor Act, will 
have expired. At present writing there 
is no positive indication that the strike 
will be called as the carriers have not 
yet (May 15) received any formal notice 
of such action. However, the switchmen’s 
union has refused to agree to an exten- 
sion of time for the presidential fact- 
finding board whose members also com- 
pose the board currently hearing similar 
demands for the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. This refusal has been taken, 
in some quarters, as indicative of the 
temper of action which the union might 
take after May 19. 

Carriers which would be affected by 
possible strike action include the Chicago 
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Alexandria 2, La. 
m, 622 


D;.S; LAMBETH, General Agent 
B. T. HARRISON, Commercial Agent 
Atlanta 3, Ga —923 Healy Bldg. 
Tel. Alpine 3343 
WM. C. SCHMIDT, General Agent 


.Baton ene —Gov't and So. 14th Sts. 


Tel 
F. H. STRONG, General Agent 
Beaumont, Tex. —Gilbert and Jefferson Sts. 
Tel. 4-3131 
F. L. COLVIN, General Agent 
C. B. CHINN, Trav. Freight & Pas. Agent 
wee gee “Ala.—1014 Watts Bldg. 
F. R. LIPSCOMB, General Agent 
Chicago 3, Wl.—1621 — Bidg. 
A Randolph 6-2383 
. J. McCARTHY, District Traffic Mgr. 
ey H. HANSON, General Agent 
Cincinnati 2, O.—724 Provident Bank Bldg. 
7th and Vine Streets—Tel. Main 0259 
PAUL L. SENSBACH, General Agent 
Cleveland 1, O.—1109 Term. Tower Bidg. 
a Main 2498 
W. J. SEIBERT, General Agent 
Dalles i, Tex.—1'107 Southland Bidg. Annex 
Tel. Riverside 9234 
H. R. WHITING, District Freight Agent 
G. R. MARYE, General Agent 
G. E. CONDRAY, Commercial Agent 
Denver 2, Colo.—901 U. S. Nat‘l Bk. Bidg. 
Tel. ‘Keystone 6456 
CARL F. WESTCOTT, General Agent 
Detroit 2, Mich.—3-109 Gen. Motors Bldg. 
Tel. ‘TRinity 5-8962 
T. F. BRENNAN, General Agent 
El Paso, Tex.—519 Martin Bldg. 
Tel. 3-6612 
R. T. EATMAN, Jr., General Agent 
Fort Smith, Ark. —219 First Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
Tel. 4895 
E. D. PENCE, General Agent 
Fort Worth 2, Tex.—409-10 W. T. Wag- 
goner Bidg.—Tel. 2-2890 
G. A. HENSON, General Agent 
Greenville, Tex.—303 Medical Arts Bldg. 


Tel. 67 
Cc. R; ‘DYER. Soe Agent 
Hope, ‘“ —Tel. 196 
A. B. PATTEN,-General Agent 
Houston oy Tex.—702-3 Bankers Mtg. Bidg. 
Tel. Preston 4276 
H. H. RIDDLE, General Agent 
N. G. STRIPLING, Assistant Gen. Agent 
Joplin, Mo.—301 Joplin Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Tel. 525 
J. S. HUNSAKER, General Agent 
Kansas City 6, Mo.—kK.C.S. Bldg. 
Tel. Victor 0077 
J. T. GARRIGUES, General Agent 
L. A. McDANIEL, Commercial Agent 
Lake Charles, La.—232 Lawrence Street 
Tel. 4353 
E. E. GREESON, General Agent 
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J. W. SCOTT 
Vice President-Traffic 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Little Rock, Ark.—318 Gazette Bidg. 
Tel. 2-5046 


L. R. "SQUIRE, General Agen 
Los Angeles 14, Cal.—601 “602 Centrat Bidg. 
Tel. Tucker 8777 
H. L. SULLIVAN, Western Dist. Traf. Mgr. 
WARD ALLEN, Commercial Agent 
Memphis 3, wenn .—735 Exchange Bidg. 
Tel. 5-185 
F. W. DANKE, General Agent 
Milwaukee 3, Wis.—1416 — Bidg. 
Tel. Marquette 8-3232 
F. D. TRACY, General Agent 
Minneapolis 2, Minn.—1060 Rand Tower 
Tel. Geneva 3535 
H. H. JORDAN, General Agent 
New Orleans 12, La.—702-708 United Fruit 
Co. Bldg. —Tel. Magnolia 2783-86 
W. D. BURCH, Executive General — 
S. O. GRUBBS, Ir., Asst. Exec. Gen. Agt. 
ie Z- ROSENTRETER, General Agent 
S: BROWNE, Commercial Agent 
New Vork 4, N. Y¥.—25 Broad Street 
Tel. Hanover 2-6960 
C. P. HOCH, Eastern District Traffic Mgr. 
W. H. McLAUGHLIN, General Agent 
R. M. LINCOLN, Commercial Agent 
Oklahoma —_ Zz Okla.—511 Apco Bidg. 
Tel. 2-1444 
F. H. WALKER, General Agent 
Omaha 2, Neb.—403 Grain Exchange Bidg. 
Tel. Atlantic 5871 
L. L. KRATVILLE, General Agent 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa.—1104 Gulf Bldg. 
Tel. Atlantic 0639 
G. J. WADLINGER, General Agent 
St. Louis 1, Mo.—911 Chemical Bldg. 
Tel. Chestnut 5468 
R. R. FEICKERT, General Agent 
San Antonio 5, Tex.—617 Gunter Bldg. 
Tel. Fannin 7951 
|. H. GOODWIN, General Agent 
San Francisco 5, Cal.—930 Monadnock Bidg. 
Tel. Sutter 1-1755 
D. L. DAWSON, General Agent 
Seattle 1, Wash.—1403 The 1411 Fourth 
Ave. Bldg.—Tel. Elliott 3166 
JOHN R. SCOTT, General Agent 
NELS HOWE, Commercial Agent 
Shreveport 2, La.—410 Market St., Tel. 3-3661 
F. A. KEY, Jr., Southern Dist. Traf. Mgr. 
E. B. HICKMAN, General Agent 
E. O. SIKES, Assistant General Agent 
Texarkana 24,Tex.—K.C.S. Bldg.,Tel. 3-636] 
MET J. CALDWELL, General Agent 
Tulsa 3, Okla.—505-506 Daniel Building 
Tel. 3-6040 
JOE HARDIN, General Agent 
Washington 4, D. C.—344 Munsey Bldg. 
Tel. Republic 4786 
G. H. DOUGHERTY, Asst. Dist. Traf. Mgr. 
Winnfield, La.—Tel. 4414 
L. RICKERSON, General Agent 











































Great Western, the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, the Davenport, Rock Island & 
North Western, the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, the Great Northern, the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis, the Railway Transfer 
Company of the City of Minneapolis, the 
Northern Pacific Terminal Company of 
Oregon (Portland), the St. Paul Union 
Depot Company, the Sioux City Terminal 
Railway and the Western Pacific. 


Freight Car Loadings 

Car loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended May 13 were not available 
when this issue of Railway Age went to 
press. 

Loadings for the week ended May 6 
totaled 744,040 cars, and the summary 
for that week as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, May 6 


District 1950 1949 1948 
Basten ....... 136,325 137,328 158,599 
Allegheny ..... 152,855 166,047 180,939 
Pocahontas 59,650 63,878 73,476 
Southern ...... 122,366 115,667 142,887 
Northwestern .. 104,204 119,290 129,490 
Central Western 112,654 110,104 126,614 
Southwestern 55,986 56,013 68,282 


Total Western 


Districts ..... 272,844 285,407 324,386 


Total All Roads 744,040 768,327 880,287 








Commodities: 
Grain and grain 





: products 41,927 43,982 40,818 
Livestock ...... 9,577 10,506 14,623 
7" ae .-- 150,147 157,235 188,049 
eee 14,276 14,185 14,104 
Forest products 40,725 37,991 43,439 

i itkeeshnusens 45,587 72,790 77,909 
Merchandise l.c.l. 86,147 94,317 110,441 
Miscellaneous . 355,654 337,321 390,904 
PY Bo. aio nisies 744,040 768,327 880,287 
saad ae ee 745, 785,444 891,115 
a) 722,644 769,347 851,926 
April 15 ...... 707,272 765,943 784,611 
Lae nae 700,129 757,784 682,934 





Cumulative total 
weeks .. 11,746,550 12,803,156 13,916,485 
In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended May 6 totaled 73,928 cars, as com- 
pared with 75,148 cars for the preceding 
week and 74,354 cars for the correspond- 
ing week last year, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
Moy 6, 1950 ...... 73,928 31,893 
May 7, 1949 ...... 74,354 32,240 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
May 6, 1950 ...... 1,248,344 547,287 
May 7, 1949 ...... 1,303,261 573,231 


Safety—Hackneyed Word 
But Vital Force 


“The public’s acceptance of rail trans- 
portation and of individual railroads is 
based, at least in good part, upon their 
reputation for safety in carrying pas- 
sengers and freight,” Wayne A. Johns- 
ton, president of the Illinois Central, told 
the Safety Section of the Association of 
American Railroads at the Midwest Re- 
gional Conference in Chicago, May 4. 
“Safety has played a large part in mak- 
ing the work of the railroads better in 
every way,” he said. “It has saved lives; 
it has prevented suffering; it has pre- 
served property; it has improved opera- 
tions and increased efficiency, and it has 
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improved our services. It gives confidence 
to the employee and to the customer. In 
short, it has been and is today, a truly 
creative force of the greatest magnitude 
on our railroads.” 

Mr. Johnston went on to say that to 
be effective. safety must permeate the 
entire organization of a railroad. The 
skills possessed by the personnel of a 
railroad are worth good hard cash, and 
safety is a device by which this unlisted 
but highly valued asset can be protected. 
Speaking of approaches to employee 
safety-mindedness, Mr. Johnston cited a 
method used by the I.C. 

“In our shops and roundhouses, em- 
ployee committees are used to make regu- 
lar reports of safety hazards. These men 
are elected by their fellow workers. .. . 
Usually every second week, but some- 
times more often, they make a thorough 
inspection of the place where they work. 
They do a painstaking job. A machinist 
may inspect the cinder’ pit, a carpenter 
the roundhouse, a steamfitter the machine 
shop. The assignments are revolved on 
the theory that the man on a particular 
job may become used to seeing the haz- 
ard, whereas a man from another de- 
partment will spot it quickly. Their re- 
ports go to the master mechanic or the 
general foreman in the shop or round- 
house. He then checks with his super- 
visors for a correction or explanation. 
These committees take their work ser- 
iously and their reports are treated with 
equal attention. 

“There is justifiable pride behind the 
statement, ‘You are safer in a railroad 
train than you are in your own home.’ 
It took generations of railroad men de- 
voted to the ideal of safety to win that 
proud statement for the\industry .... 
So long as we remain ahead of other 
forms of transportation in safety, we are 
going to attract a considerable amount 
of business by this one advantage alone.” 


Federal Aid Highway Act 
A “Sugar-coated Pill’ 


The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1950 
is another link in the chain leading to 
socialization of transportation in the 
United States, Joseph H. Hays, Chicago, 
counsel for the Association of Western 
Railways, told the convention of the Or- 
der of Railway Conductors on May 3. 

Speaking in Chicago, Mr. Hays said: 
“Tt is quite evident that certain selfish in- 
terests are attempting to place control of 
the nation’s highways in the hands of the 
federal government.” In addition to cus- 
tomary appropriations for federal-aid 
roads, the bill would grant the first $70 
million toward financing a new “super- 
highway” system that will cost a total of 
$11 billion, he said. But “in this token 
appropriation there would be abandoned 
the traditional policy under which the 
federal government matches payments by 
the states.” For this new system of super- 
highways, Mr. Hays continued, the feder- 
al government would provide three- 
fourths of the construction costs. “It is 
the same sugar-coated pill — something 
for nothing — that gullible and unthink- 
ing people reach for, only to discover 
later that a most expensive price was 


paid.” 









News Department continued on next left-hand page 





“Hand-in-hand with this proposal,” Mr. 
Hays added, “is another bill supported by 
interstate truckers which would take 
away from the states the power to limit 
size or weight of trucks and trailers. This 
bill would authorize the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to establish weight 
and size limitations for trucks operating 
in interstate commerce when it concluded 
present, state-issued limitations were an 
interference with interstate transportation 
by trucks.” 


March Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public its Bureau of Transport 
Economics and _ Statistics’ preliminary 
summary of steam railway accidents for 
March and this year’s first three months. 
The compilation, which is subject to re- 
vision, follows: 


Month of | 3 mos. ended 
Item March with March 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
Number of train 
accidents* ..... 845 751 2,257 2,498 


Number of accidents 

resulting in 

casualties ..... 32 47 102 129 
No. of casualties 

in train, train- 

service and 


nontrain 
accidents: 
Trespassers: 
{) ae 7 74 204 213 
SUI oeowas 70 81 189 207 


Passengers on trains: 
(a)In train accidents* 


RMI. “cacaces - — 30 _ 
Se a eae 18 30 283 136 
(b)In train-service 
accidents 
So... CSA 1 2 4 5 
Injured ....... 156 166 499 501 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
he _ _ 2 _ 
ee | ae 60 54 196 196 
Employees on duty: 
i. reer 35 79 109 
Injured ...... 1,630 1,912 4,807 6,093 
All other 
nontrespassers:** 
eae 138 134 419 416 
EO eee 522 487 1,535 1,713 
Total—All classes 
of persons: 
SL ear 242 245 738 743 
Injured ...... 2,456 2,730 7,509 8,846 


*Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service 
accidents by the fact that the former caused 
damage of $275 or more to railway property. 
Only a minor part of the total accidents 
result in casualties to persons, as noted above. 
**Casualties to ‘Other nontrespassers’’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes 
of persons, including both trespassers and 
nontrespassers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
| ee ee 129 121 395 389 
Injured ....... 372 339 1,121 1,185 


Five Roads Fined 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been advised that the Great Northern. 
the Northern Pacific, the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific were each fined $3,000 on May 8 
in the United States District Court for 
the Western District of Wisconsin. A no- 
tice issued by I.C.C. Secretary W. P. 
Bartel said the fines were imposed after 
each of the roads had pleaded nolo con- 
tendere to three counts of an information 
charging violations of section 1 of the 
Elkins Act. 

The informations charged that the roads 
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SAND-RUNNING GEAR-LABOR 


You’re money-in-pocket with NYCO sanding _per- 
formance. These efficient sanders provide long service 


HS.98 life at low cost. Wearing parts are quickly renewable. 


NYCO Sand Trap for 
on eee In addition to low maintenance costs, “pin-point” 


distribution of the sand permits important operating 
economies. Sand is conserved—there is less ballast 
contamination and you get greater mileage from 
tires, wheels and bearings. 

Available for both steam and Diesel locomotives, 
these NYCO products provide increased availability 
of equipment—mean more profitable operation of 
your motive power. 

HS-96 
NYCO Sand Trap for 


Steam Locomotives 


The New York Air Brake Company 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Plant: Watertown, N.Y. 
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had given concessions to the North West- 
ern-Hanna Fuel Company “by reason of 
their failure to assess and collect demur- 
rage charges on empty cars placed on 
Hanna’s tracks for loading.” Hanna, too, 
was fined $3,000 on its plea of nolo con- 
tendere to three counts of an information 
charging it with receiving the concessions, 
Mr. Bartel also said. 


P.E.1. Safe Transit 
Program Praised 


A plea for wider manufacturer-shipper 
participation in the National Safe Transit 
Program of the Porcelain Enamel Insti- 
tute was made by H. H. Young, freight 
claim agent, Pennsylvania, in a recent 
address before the American Ceramic So- 
ciety’s material and equipment division 
at New York. Such participation, Mr. 
Young asserted, would help materially 
in cutting the carriers’ claim bill, while 
at the same time it would put the manu- 
facturers in a much more favorable mar- 
keting position. To date, however, only 
“24 companies making appliances or 
enameled cooking utensils have been cer- 
tified by the National Safe Transit Com- 
mittee to use its complete test proce- 
dures for the packaged product... .” 

Mr. Young did not disguise the fact 


that, in his opinion, “possibly more than 
half the time, the carrier is at fault,” 
where damage occurs. Nor did he mini- 
mize the seriousness to carriers of the 
freight claim bill, which, in 1949 
“equalled just about one-fourth of the 
net income of all Class I railroads,” and 
totaled $113,844,712. This was not the 
whole cost to the carriers, he went on, 
for more millions of dollars were spent 
in investigating and processing claims. 
for prevention work, etc. 

Claim payments themselves, the speak- 
er continued, were affected by the rise 
in prices during the period 1939-1948. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made a study which “shows that 
when these claim payments are adjusted 
to a 1939 base . . . the claim cost for 
1948 would have been, roughly, $60,500,- 
000 instead of $130,656,024. Hence, the 
claim bill for 1948 was 116 per cent 
greater than it would have been but for 
higher prices that had to be paid for 
everything lost or damaged. ... On an- 
other basis, which allows for the large 
increase in volume of goods transported, 
loss and damage was $95 per million ton- 
miles for 1948 (deflated to 1939 prices) 
compared with $62 per million ton-miles 
for 1939” [an increase of 53.2 per cent]. 
Noteworthy, however, Mr. Young went on, 





was the decrease of 6 cents per hundred 
dollars of revenue paid out for claims, 
from 1948’s $1.61. 

The P.R.R. freight claim agent to!d the 
ceramic engineers, briefly, of the work 
the railroads are doing to prevent logs 
and damage. He asserted, however. that 
prevention work is not the responsibility 
of railroads alone. He stated that the 
mere filing and handling of a claim by 
the shipper or consignee probably cos 
him at least $3. Also, he continued, loss 
and/or damage is losing the manufac. 
turer many customers, so it seems logical 
that the manufacturer should want to 
participate in prevention work. There are 


many chances for damage to manufac. 


tured products outside of those incidental 
to the rail haul, Mr. Young went on. 
citing a study made recently by a large 
merchandise house, which disclosed that 
much damage was attributable to im. 
proper car unloading methods and ware. 
house handling. Some of the points made 
in this survey were: 


1. While unloading merchandise stacked 4 


two or three tiers high employees stood 
on lower tiers to reach the items above; 
2. Crates containing such items as 
stoves, refrigerators, washing machines, | 
etc., were dropped from upper tiers to § 
lower ones or to the car floor; ‘ 
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She’s nearly two blocks long ...develops 16,500 horse- 
power... has the heft to haul a two-mile train. What a 
diesel! But wait a minute—a second look tells you that 
it’s not really one locomotive—it’s three! Actually, this 
is the way three brand new NP diesels, two freight and 
one passenger, were coupled together when they arrived 
in our yards from the manufacturer. 


This portrait of power filled our photographer’s lens 
to the limit. Yet it’s only one small part of the overall 


WORLD’S BIGGEST LOCOMOTIVE? 


NP progress picture—a picture that means faster ané 
better shipping all along the “‘Main Street of the North- 
west.” Take a look... 
POWER: We’ve added 154 new locomotives in the las! 
10 years—most of them fast-stepping, smooth-rolling 


diesels. 


ROLLING STOCK: We’ve built and bought 13, 
freight cars—boxcars, reefers and tank cars, flat car 
and ore cars, ballast cars and hoppers and gondolas. 
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3. Broken erates were stacked in ware- 
houses, resulting in additional damage to 
merchandise; and 


Joliette (formerly Industry Village). 
The original line of the St. L. & LV., 
first opened to the public on May 1, 





erages for Commodity Groups and Se- 
lected Classes by Rate Territories — 
Terminations in Third Quarter of 1949. 


told the 4, Merchandise was badly scratched 1850, is now an integral part of the 
e work due to failure to properly remove the C.P.’s present St. Gabriel subdivision. 
ent loss steel straps used in bracing cars. When opened the St. L. & IV. was Cleveland C. of C. Issues 
er, that agony Cage . 7 a the first railroad in Canada not a “port- Transport Policy Booklet 
Msi bility damage are impheit in the description ” 1: ae a ; 
tha’ the of how the articles are damaged, but the ene bch con ~ = a = mgr i a _ 
laim by committee also made other recommenda- a town inland from the St. Lawrence. re kaa agai: = ne > tii of 
bly cost tions, ¢.8 that freight handlers should The first locomotive used on the line was —- ae vn i oe e fe < oe . 
1ed. loss not try to handle heavy items by them- the “Decoheeer” bait in 1895 by eS priva vi - Gare in : 
nanufac. selves, that hand trucks should not be Robert Stephenson in England and first Cle oe aoee aa. ns ey Ce 
s logical used as battering rams, that allowance be nil 00. he Chenelnc: & St, Lenconce, : eve _ , = —_ er : ao 
want to made for sufficient aisle space, and for Cuan, Gee cates Cuceiamis wes as mere : — bag reser- 
here are repeated checks ——- that packaging ports for 185960 give average length a. 9 Te en ee ee 
aanutfac ree ae ene ae ao aS for passenger trains on the line as two pooner ee er 
cidental cars, while freight trains averaged six b hese paidpiane rian maannibienes he nen 
- on. Part of C.P. Celebrates cars. Average speed then for the line’s pine ager sunt eee amaretto 
« +. * S = ’ 
ot Fd Its 100th Anniversary Se ee > that it oppose compulsory consolidations, 
to im- The 100th anniversary of the oldest but favor relaxation of restrictions against 
d ware. “ag . bata on ic range Waybill Studies es cgaenenecte or —— hes services 
s acific’s 20,000-mi. system was cele- and operations” of different agencies; 
ie brated on May 1. Although actual con- Two additional waybill studies have that it oppose “in principle” government 
teckel struction on the C.P. as a_ transcon- been issued by the Bureau of Transport subsidies in commercial transportation ; 
s seel tinental line began in 1881 and was Economics and Statistics of the Inter- that it oppose continuation of the “emi- 
above; completed four years later, a number of state Commerce Commission. They are nently unsuccessful Inland Waterways 
i. | previously existing smaller lines were Statement No. 5012, State-to-State Dis- Corporation (Federal Barge Lines) ; that 
ion 1 incorporated into the network. Among tribution of Petroleum Products, Traffic it_support the proposition that no fa- 
ters & these was the St. Lawrence & Industry and Revenue—Terminations in the Year cility for commercial transportation ‘be 





Village, which ran from Lanoraie, Que., 
on the St. Lawrence river, north to 


1948; and Statement No. 5013, Distribu- 
tion of Freight Traffic and Revenue Av- 


constructed by the government until 
after a thorough and impartial investi- 





















urious Observation Lounge cars. The six crack stream- 
liners that bear the famous name NORTH COAST 
LIMITED, now offer more comfortable, more convenient 
accommodations than ever before! 

All told, we’ve spent more than $150 million for 
better shipping and more enjoyable traveling between 
the Midwest and the North Pacific Coast. 


ROADBED: We’ve laid down 7 million yards of heavy 
rock and gravel ballast, 370,000 net tons of new rail, 
forest of ties. We’ve reduced grades, built bridges 
and tunnels. 

STREAMLINERS: We’ve put on brand new all-room 
Pullmans, new “‘Day-Nite”’ coaches, 
magnificent Diner-Lunch cars, lux- 
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Every powerful Towmotor model is at 
peak performance 24 hours a day— 
to keep materials flowing smoothly 
and without interruption in your plant. 
There is no letdown in speed or power 

. no ‘time out’’ to be revived. Com- 
pare Towmotor with any other fork 
lift truck and you will see why Tow- 
motor's time-tested features make 
every Mass Handling job easier, fast- 
er, safer. 12 models plus many stand- 
ard and specially designed acces- 
sories handle all type loads from 1500 
to 15,000 Ibs.—a Towmotor for every 
job. Write for a copy of “Handling 
Materials Illustrated.’’ Towmotor Cor- 
poration, Division 21, 1226 E. 152nd 
St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representa- 
tives in all Principal Cities in U. S. 
and Canada. 





 TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
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“Tested and p ed ~ 


for more time on 








SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN 


—another Towmotor 
efficiency feature 


Guts—not gadgets—is the secret 
of Towmotor’s stamina. Eliminate 
down-time . . . increase operating 
time on your toughest mass 
handling jobs! 


Ask to see the Towmotor 
Movie, “The One Man Gang,” 
right in your office. 


every handling job is easier with TOWMOTOR MH! 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 


RECEIVING © PROCESSING:© STORAGE © DISTRIBUTION 








gation shall have indicated that the users 
are willing and able to pay for it”; that 
it support relaxation of government rate 
regulatory powers, while opposing “any 
proposal to require that carrier charges 
shall be made within narrow limits of 
fully allocated costs”; and that the 
chamber “continue its efforts to secure 
repeal of transportation excise taxes.” 
Other recommendations oppose establish- 
ment “of any unified government plan. 
ning board”; support “substantially as 
submitted” suggestions of the Hoover 
Commission; favor reduction in “peren. 
nial deficits” of the Post Office Depart. 
ment; and oppose “arbitrary” attempts 
to restrict common carrier service to 
“any specified limit of weight or size” or 
“to relieve any particular agency from 
rendering complete service within its 
physical capacities.” 

The chamber’s transportation commit 
tee, which made the study, is headed by 
Hubert F. Fuller. 


A.C.L. Combats 
Crossing Accidents 


The Atlantic Coast Line inaugurated 
on May 1 a safety crossing program to 
combat the rising tide of grade-crossing 
accidents. The program will be carried 
out by the road’s property protection 
department in cooperation with state 
and local police authorities. Motorists 
not observing warning signs or otherwise 
failing to make what is considered a 
safe crossing will receive a_ personal 
letter from the department telling them 
that they failed to take precautions 
necessary for complete safety. 


Rail Enterprise Lags— 
Public Policies Held Cause 


Progressive enterprise, in the face of 
adverse public policies, has afforded the 
only effective protection against collapse 
of the country’s system of rail transporta- 
tion, Z. G. Hopkins, special representa- 
tive of the Association of Western Rail- 
ways, told the City Club of Chicago re- 
cently, saying in part: 

“The decline in incentive to railroad 
enterprise must be faced squarely and 
dealt with effectively if our system of 
private ownership and operation under 
public regulation is to be successfully 
continued. 

“In a period when the railroads were 
performing almost one-third more service, 
and in which the wage rates of employees 
were more than doubled, the wages of 
capital invested in railroad enterprise 
were reduced $214 billion, without any 
allowance for decreased purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar, or the higher living 
costs which affected individual owners of 
railroad securities as greatly as they did 
railroad employees. In the same period 
the federal income tax bill that the rail- 
roads were required to pay from earnings 
went up more than $5 billion.” 

Mr. Hopkins declared that railroad 
management had no control over the 
tax bill, and little power to deal effective- 
ly with employee wage rates or working 
rules, adding that: 

“Public policies are responsible, more 
than other influences, for the decline in 
incentive to railroad enterprise. It is 
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equally clear that changes in certain of 
these policies are imperative if our rail- 
roads are to serve as well in days ahead 
as they have thus far, under an enterprise 
system that encouraged their construc- 
tion and development. 

“If what is immediately behind were 
accepted as indicating what is ahead for 
the railroad industry, so far as public 
policies are concerned, there would be 
little basis for faith that incentive to 
railroad enterprise will survive another 
decade.” 


New Haven Sells 
Two More Stations 


Sale of its passenger station at Dover, 
Mass., has been announced by the New 
York. New Haven & Hartford. The pur- 
chaser, Herbert E. Thorson, of Dover, 
plans, the announcement said, “to reno- 
vate the half-century old structure and 
adapt it to the type of building to house 
a country store or other business accep- 
table to town zoning regulations.” As in 
other recent sales of passenger stations 
(see Railway Age of April 8, page 44), 
the New Haven has retained rights in 
perpetuity so the new, and any subse- 
quent, owner will provide sufficient fa- 
cilities, as decided by the road, “to take 
proper care of passengers boarding or 
leaving trains at the station.” 

Acceptance of an offer of $60,000 from 
Quincy, Mass., for purchase of the New 
Haven station there also was announced. 
Actual conveyance of the property will 
take place shortly. Sale of the station to 
the city follows several months of nego- 
tiations between the railroad and City 
Manager William J. Deegan, and will in- 
clude in addition to the station building, 
a considerable portion of railroad land 
now used as a parking area. City officials, 
it was learned, plan to continue the area 
as a parking place for commuters as well 
as shoppers in the business district. 


1. C. Employee Awarded 
Honor Medal for Bravery 


Clarence Homer Golden, Jr., a signal 
helper on the Illinois Central, has been 
awarded a medal of honor by President 
Truman in recognition of his “extreme 
daring” and bravery in saving the life of 
Mrs. Ruth Darnell at Mayfield, Ky., on 
May 25, 1949. 

Mrs. Darnell, who some years ago sus- 
tained an injury to her knee and ex- 
periences some difficulty in walking, was 
crossing several tracks in the freight 
yard just south of the freighthouse at 
Mayfield when she tripped and fell on 
the main track,-immediately in front of 
cars which were being pushed by an en- 
gine. Mr. Golden, who was on the freight- 
house platform about 40 feet away, dis- 
covered Mrs. Darnell, jumped to the 
ground and ran to her assistance, grasp- 
ing her under the arms and pulling her 
to safety just before the leading car 
passed. 

In announcing the award, which had 
been recommended by the Committee on 
Award of Medals of Honor, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission said Mr. 
Golden “exhibited extreme daring and 
greatly endangered his own life.” The 
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comprehensive, local service 


From a single, convenient source—your near-by Graybar 
house—you can get power apparatus, lighting equipment, 
tools, and all the electrical supplies your shops require. 


Among the hundreds of first-quality items that Graybar 
supplies to railroad repair shops are: 





G-E MOTORS AND CONTROLS. 


ELECTRIC DRILLS, saws, screw drivers, nibblers, ham- 
mers, soldering irons; bench grinders; hand-operated 
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WIRE, CABLE, connectors, lugs, tape, fuses, conduit and 
fittings. 


Graybar service to railroads also includes the help 
of specialists in selection, procurement, and appli- 
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ment, and equipment for every type of railway 
lighting. Your local Graybar Representative will be 
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List.”) Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Executive 
offices: Graybar Building, New York 17, New York. 
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bronze medal was bestowed on Mir, 
Golden on January 30, and was the six. 
ty-second such medal awarded since Cun. 
gress enacted the Medals of Honor Act 
in 1905. 


T.A.A. Announces Rail Panei 


Ten railroad presidents make up the 
railroad panel of its National Coopera- 
tive Project, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America which also gave 
complete membership of other panels 
representing carriers by water, highway, 
air and pipe line, freight forwarders, 
and users of and investors in transporta- 
tion. 

The rail panel is headed by William 
White, president of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, and includes the fol- 
lowing presidents: J. D. Farrington, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Walter 
S. Franklin, Pennsylvania; F. G. Gurley 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; P. W. 
Johnston, Erie; A. T. Mercier, Southern 
Pacific; H. C. Murphy, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy; Ernest E. Norris, 
Southern; Arthur E. Stoddard, Union 
Pacific; and Roy B. White, Baltimore & 
Ohio. Marion J. Wise, late president of 
the Central of Georgia, was also to have 
been on the panel. H. J. Wells, vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, will 
serve as counsel to the panel. 

The legal advisory group for the 
project as a whole includes George L. 
Buland and David I. Mackie, general 
counsel, respectively, of the S. P. and 


the D. L. & W. 


State Courts Can't Interpret 
Labor Agreements of Railroads 


Disputes between rail carriers and 
their employees, involving the interpreta- 
tion of working agreements, must be 
settled by the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board and not by state courts, the 
U. S. Supreme Court ruled in two deci- 
sions handed down April 10. The two 
cases before the court were Order of 
Railway Telegraphers v. Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western and Order of 
Railway Conductors v. Southern. Justice 
Black delivered the majority opinions, 
both of which reversed state court deter- 
minations, while Justice Reed filed a 
dissenting opinion in each case. The 
Supreme Court decisions said, in effect, 
that the Adjustment Board has exclusive 
primary jurisdiction in interpreting 
carrier-union collective bargaining agree- 
ments. 

In the Lackawanna case, the dispute 
arose between the O.R.T. and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks concern- 
ing the scope of their respective agree- 
ments with the railroad. Each union 
claimed for its members certain jobs in 
the Elmira, N. Y., yards. To settle the 
matter, the Lackawanna asked a New 
York state court to interpret the agree- 
ments and to enter a declaratory judg- 
ment in favor of the Clerks. The Tele- 
graphers asked the court to dismiss the 
case on the ground that the Railway La- 
bor Act left the state court without 
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jurisdiction. The court, however, entered 
the judgment as requested by the rail- 
road, and the New York Court of Ap- 
peals upheld the decision on the basis 
that state courts could properly adjudi- 
cate such disputes without obtaining 
prior interpretation by the Adjustment 
Board. 

The second case passed on by the 
Supreme Court was a dispute on the 
Southern in which certain conductors 
asked extra pay. The road asked a 
South Carolina state court for a declara- 
tory judgment interpreting the agreement 
with the conductors’ union as not re- 
quiring the claimed payment. The lower 
court first said it had no jurisdiction, 
but the state Supreme Court ruled other- 
wise, and the lower court then entered a 
judgment for the railroad. As in the 
Lackawanna case, the U. S. Supreme 
Court has now ruled the state court 
“was without power to interpret the 
claims of this agreement and adjudicate 
the dispute.” Both cases are thus re- 
manded for further proceedings “not in- 
consistent with this opinion.” 

Discussing the reasoning by which it 
arrived at the present decisions, the high 
court recalled a decision handed down in 
Order of Conductors v. Pitney. In that 
case, the court said, it held that federal 
courts should not interpret carrier-union 
agreements prior to interpretation by the 
Adjustment Board. Speaking of the 
Lackawanna case, the court said the 
action involved was “remarkably similar” 
to that in the Pitney case. In the latter, 
the court found that the question of 
interpreting contracts was properly a 
determination to be made by the Adjust- 
ment Board, “a congressionally desig: 
nated agency peculiarly competent in 
this field.” The court then said that 
“this reasoning equally supports a denial 
of power in any court—state as well as 
federal—to invade the jurisdiction con- 
ferred on the Adjustment Board by the 
Railway Labor Act.” 

Justice Reed, in his dissent to the ma- 
jority opinion in the two cases, said he 
thought the “court’s decision lacks: statu- 
tory basis.” He said that nothing could 
be found in the federal statute “in ex- 
press words or necessary implication” to 
indicate exclusive jurisdiction is vested 
in the Adjustment Board. The case at 
hand, he added, is a controversy relating 
to the interpretation of contracts, “a 
function courts have always performed, 
and ‘it is not to be lightly assumed that 
the silence of the statute bars from the 
courts an otherwise justiciable issue’.” 

The dissent continued as_ follows: 
“Congress surely would not have granted 
this exclusive primary power to adjudi- 
cate contracts to a body like the Board. 
. . . When Congress has created these 
administrative agencies and _ special 
courts, it has carefully outlined their 
powers, provided stated protections for 
individual rights, and has furnished neu- 
tral officials. But here, although none of 
these protections have been provided the 
court finds an underlying purpose in 
Congress to abolish, without discussion, 
judicial jurisdiction.” 

Justice Reed also said in his opinion 
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gerous slipping accidents with A.W. ALGRIP 
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cause as the surface wears new abrasive 
particles are constantly exposed. 

A.W. ALGRIP is ideal for installation on 
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ways, bridges, catwalks, signal towers and on 
rolling stock. A.W. ALGRIP, unlike other abra- 
sive flooring, is light in weight but high in 
strength. It stands severe abuse without crack- 
ing and is not damaged by heat, fire or 
heavy traffic. 
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that if it were necessary that the Board 
have exclusive primary jurisdiction over 
grievance disputes to preserve uniformity 
in its rulings, “Congress would hardly 
have provided, as it did, that carriers 
and railroads by agreement might set up 
system and regional boards independent 
of the National Board.” 


Intrastate Rate Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found that undue discrimination 
against interstate commerce results from 
the Alabama Public Service Commission’s 
refusal to authorize the Railway Express 
Agency to apply on Alabama intrastate 
traffic increases and classification changes 
approved by the I.C.C. for interstate ap- 
plication at various times between De- 
cember, 1946, and June, 1949, 

The commission’s report was in the 
No. 30340 proceeding. It said that an or- 
der requiring R.E.A. to make the intra- 
state adjustment would be entered with- 
in 30 days unless the I.C.C. was notified 
that the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission had permitted such adjustment. 

In another intrastate rate case (No. 
28881), the commission has made similar 
findings with respect to the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission’s refusal to permit 
railroads serving that state to apply the 
Ex Parte 162 and 166 increases to in- 
trastate rates on coal moving from Illinois 
mines to Dixon, Ill. Here, too, the com- 
mission delayed entry of an order for 30 
days to give the state regulatory body an 
opportunity to authorize the required ad- 
justment. This decision was accompan- 
ied by a dissenting opinion by Commis- 
sioner Splawn, with whom Commissioner 
Cross agreed. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


National Safety Council Moves 


The National Safety Council has moved 
to a new location in Chicago—425 North 
Michigan avenue, Zone 11. Inquiries for 
films and other railroad safety material, 
reviewed, from time to time, by this paper 
in its Current Publications section, should 
be directed to the council at its new 
address. 





Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, professor of trans- 
portation at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and director of education of the 
American Society of Traffic and Transporta- 
tion, has announced that the third series 
of examinations in the society's certifica- 
tion program will be conducted June 8- 
9, at universities in Chicago; New York; 
Albany, N. Y., Rochester, and Buffalo; 
Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Richmond, Va.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Youngstown, Ohio, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati; Louisville. 
Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind., Anderson, and 
South Bend; St. Louis, Mo., and Kansas 
City; Minneapolis, Minn.; Milwaukee, 





| Wis.; Tulsa, Okla.; Houston, Tex., and 
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Dallas; Denver, Colo.; Los Angeles, Cal., 
and San Francisco; Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle, Wash. 


K. F. Emmanuel, general manager, 
Peoria & Eastern, was recently elected 
president of the Indianapolis Chapter of 
the National Defense Transportation As- 
sociation. Among the recently elected 
officers of the newly organized Columbus 
Chapter of the N.D.T.A. are: Vice-presi- 
dent for rail, W. H. Napp, Pennsylvania; 
vice-president for industry, Nels J. Bon- 
net, Buckeye Steel Castings Company; 
and vice-president for distribution and 
warehousing, A. J. Holmes, National Car- 
loading Corporation. 


Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., New York 
division, will hold its next meeting on 
May 24, at 7:45 p.m., in room 5928, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York. 
“Three Hundred Years of Rail” will be 
the subject of an illustrated talk by Peter 
T. McKinnery, of the publicity depart- 
ment of Oxweld Railroad Service Com- 
pany. On June 10 the same group will 
sponsor a trip on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford from New York to 
South Carver, Mass., to visit the Edaville 
Railroad. 


A packaging and materials handling 
institute will be held at the University of 
Southern California, June 12-15, under 
the sponsorship of the Southern California 
chapter of the Society of Industrial Packag- 
ing and Materials Handling Engineers and 
the university’s department of industrial 
engineering and extension division. 


The New York Skal Club recently 
elected the following officers for the 1950- 
51 club year: President, George E. Han- 
son, passenger traffic manager, Swedish 
American Line; vice-president, Charles 
R. Speers, assistant vice-president, sales, 
American Airlines; secretary, F. J. Wild, 
assistant general passenger agent, Erie; 
treasurer, Benjamin D. Branch, secretary- 
treasurer, American Association of Pas- 
senger Traffic Officers; and assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer, Charles M. Coryell, pres- 
ident, Hostage Travel Service, Inc. The 
executive committee includes Birger 
Nordholm, general agent, Swedish State 
Railways; Thomas D. Slattery, resident 
vice-president, Associated British & Irish 
Railways, and Charles R. Van Horn, gen- 
eral passenger agent, Baltimore & Ohio. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Norman W. Seip has been appointed 
sales manager, parts division, of the 
General Electric Company's locomotive and 
car equipment divisions, Erie, Pa. 





Charles Edison, president of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., for the past 24 years, has 
been elected to the newly created posi- 
tion of chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, and Henry G. Riter, Ill, has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Edison as presi- 
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Kinnear Metal Rolling Doors 


Offer Time-Tested Advantages 


For All Railway Buildings 


More than 50 years of time- 
tested advantages explain why 
Kinnear Rolling Doors are used 
in so many railway buildings of 
all types. 

The doors rise straight upward 
into a small coil above the lintel. 
There’s no loss of floor and wall 
space around doorways. Even 
ceiling space remains clear at all 
times, permitting unhampered 
use of overhead hoists, cranes, 
conveyors and similar equip- 
ment. You get more usable 
square-footage out of your build- 
ings. 

The doors are always com- 
pletely out of the way when 
open. They store themselves out 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


2020-40 Fields Avenue . Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Avenue . San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


Saving Ways in Doorways 
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of reach of damage by wind, 
storm, or vehicle. 

Kinnear’s rugged curtain of in- 
terlocking steel slats stands up 
longer under harder use with less 
maintenance. In addition it as- 
sures extra protection against 
fire, storms, accidental damage, 
and intrusion. 

For highest efficiency, Kinnear 
Rolling Doors can be equipped 
with Kinnear Motor Operators, 
controlled by pushbutton, with 
additional remote controls 
switches if desired. 

Write today for complete in- 
formation. 










Cut-away view shows heavy-duty Kinnear 
Motor Operator. Push-button switches may 
be used at any number of convenient points. 








dent. Mr. Riter has been a director of 
the company since October 1, 1946, and 
chairman of the executive committee since 
January 1, 1949. 


The Baker Industrial Truck division 
of the Baker-Raulang Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has appointed the Dillon Scale & 
Equipment Co., 3907 Elm street, Dallas 1, 
Tex., as district representatives for all 
but the southeast portion of Texas. All 
sales, service and engineering involving 
‘Baker industrial truck applications will 
‘be handled by a staff of materials han- 
dling consultants working under John W. 
Gilliam, Jr., vice-president in charge of 
sales. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. and the Cana- 
dian Fairbanks-Morse Company are enter- 
ing the Canadian railroad Diesel loco- 
motive manufacturing field by purchasing 
a substantial stock interest in the Cana- 
dian Locomotive Company of Kingston, 
Ont. Directors of Canadian Locomotive 
have approved the stock purchase plan 
iand will submit jt to the stockholders of 
their company at a special meeting on 
June 5. The company, founded 100 years 
ago, will be operated as a separate con- 
cern and its products will continue un- 
der the same name. 


Walter S. Corneille, formerly western 
railway sales representative at Chicago 
for SKF Industries, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the railway sales 
department, to succeed E. M. Harshbarger, 
who will retire in July, after 23 years of 
service. Also, George M. Goodloe has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Corneille as 
western railway sales representative. Mr. 
Corneille will have charge of all sales 
involving ball and roller bearing applica- 
tions on steam and Diesel-electrict loco- 
motives ‘and passenger cars. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 


P.R.R. Leasing 10,000 Cars 
Through Equitable Life Plan 


The Pennsylvania has ordered, re- 
portedly through the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society’s rental plan, 10,000 
freight cars costing over $50,000,000. In 
the order are 5,000 70-ton gondola cars 
(of which 3,000 will be built by the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany and 2,000 by the Bethlehem Steel 
Company), and 5,000 50-ton box cars (2,- 
000 of which were ordered from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, 1,500 from 
the American Car & Foundry Co., 1,000 
from the General American Transporta- 
tion Corporation and 500 from the Green- 
ville Steel Car Company). This is the 
largest single order for freight cars placed 
entirely with contract car builders since 
1924. An inquiry by the P.R.R. for 2,500 
to 13,000 gondola and box cars was re- 
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SESE BAYER 


Berean scirioy 


perted in Railway Age of May 6, page 
59. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has re- 
ceived authority from its board of di- 
rectors to purchase 200 box cars at an 
estimated cost of $1,000,000. 


SIGNALING 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
has ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. material to install a remotely 
controlled interlocking at Bruceton, Tenn. 
The order covers material required for 
making changes to the existing C.T.C. 
machine at Bruceton, to include control 
of the new interlocking; in addition to 
the code equipment, it involves N-2 color- 
light dwarf signals, M-22B electric switch 
machines and necessary relays, rectifiers 
and transformers. Field construction work 
will be handled by railroad forces. 


ABANDONMENTS 


Application has been filed with the I.C.C. 
by: 
Texas & Pacific—To abandon a branch 
line between Melville, La., and Gordon 
Spur, 10.9 mi. The application stated 
that the line is being operated at a loss, 
and “there is no prospect of increased 
revenue in the future.” 





Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 
Denver & Intermountain—To abandon 
operation under trackage rights over 
14.9 mi. from Denver, Colo., through 
Clear Creek to Golden, and 9.9 mi. from 
Clear Creek to Lindsay. The trackage is 
owned by the Denver Tramway Corpo- 
ration, which also owns the D. & I. Coal 
from a mine near Lindsay formerly pro- 
duced about 95 per cent of the line’s 
revenue, but the mine was closed March 


Des Moines & Central lowa.—To aban- 
don operation under trackage rights over 
4.74 mi. of Des Moines Street Railway 
Company tracks between Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Fort Des Moines, which was 
decommissioned in 1946. 





FINANCIAL 


Arkansas Western.—Extension of Bond 
Maturity—This affiliate of the Kansas 
City Southern has applied to the I.C.C. 
for authority to set back, from June 1, 
1950, to October -1, 1975, the maturity 
date of its first mortgage, 6 per cent, 
gold bonds, which are outstanding in the 
amount of $1,075,000. The application 
stated that the K.C.S., holder of the 
bonds, has agreed to the extension. 


Grand Trunk Western—New Director. 
-S. F. Dingle, system vice-president of 
»perations, Canadian National (of which 
the G.T.W. is a subsidiary), has been 
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Illustrated: MODEL ‘'F'" 
CAPACITY: 2,000 Ibs. on 
15” load center. 
LENGTH, Less Forks: 64”. 
WIDTH, Overall: 32”. 
OVERALL HEIGHT: 
Std. Masts collapsed, 
63” and 83”. 
TURNING RADIUS: 57”, 






















Lev-R-Matic Control 
SPEEDS-UP Materials 
Handling, REDUCES 
Operating Cost 


Mobilift Lev-R-Matic FOR- 
WARD-and-BACK PUSH- 
PULL control eliminates 
time-wasting gear shifting... 
the short over-all length and 
minimum turning radius make 
speedy maneuverability in 
tightest places and narrowest 
aisles a reality. 


Let a “MOBILIZATION” 
consultant show you how to 
SPEED-UP operations and 
REDUCE YOUR COST! 


Simple Controls Give Split-Second Maneuverability 


PUSH a SINGLE LEVER 
= go FORWARD 
PULL the SAME LEVER 
-— BACK UP 
ee G time and servicee 
proven multiple dise 
clutch does the workl.e. 
NO GEARS TO SHIFT} 











a S FORWARD ® 














HANDY GROUPED 2-WAY LEVERS 


CONTROLS PERFORM ALL JOBS 
Steering Wheel, Mast Tilt 360° ’ 

Lever, Elevator Lever and GTEERING... 
Forward-Back Lever all |” 
conveniently grouped for 
easy operation. Right foot 
controls accelerator, left ay ~~ 
foot **Dead-Man'’ Brake aa 
which automatically sets 
when operator steps off. 














You Can Reverse a MOBILIFT Quicker Than You Can Turn This Page! 





WRITE TODAY... 


Get your copy of the NEW, illustrated 
“‘Lev-R-Matic’”’ Bulletin . . . No obligations, of course. 







MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 
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elected to this road’s board of directors 
to succeed the late N. B. Walton. 


Kansas City Southern—New Director. 
—William H. Saunders, Jr., of New Or- 
leans, La., president of the International 
Lubricants Corporation, has been elected 
to this road’s ‘board of directors. 


New Securities 


Applications have been filed with the 
L.C.C. by: 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—To assume li- 
ability for $10,000,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part 1,500 70- 
ton high-side steel gondola cars and l,- 
000 55-ton steel box cars, all to be pur- 
chased from Despatch Shops, Inc. The 


the rugged roof designed 
for railroad buildings— 


Depot on THE MILWAUKEE ROAD at Miles City, 
Montana; roofed with Town and Country shingles. 


MULE-HID 


Jouwn & County 


Railroad buildings need roofs that are extra tough—extra 
durable—as well as handsome. Town and Country shingles 
are designed specifically to turn in a superior record under 
adverse conditions. Specify them when you want the best 


in looks and performance. 


These are the specifications 
that make TOWN AND COUNTRY so durable: 








—plus the exclusive COR-DU-ROY construction 
that gives a roof more years of life! 


Write for samples and further information. 


MULE-HIDE ROOFS 


THE LEHON COMPANY 
CHICAGO 9, 
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gondolas would cost $5,477 each, and the 
box cars $4,885 each, making the total 
cost of the equipment approximately $13,- 
100,500. The certificates, to be dated June 
i. would mature in 10 annual install- 
ments of $1,000,000 each, beginning 
June 1, 1951. They would be sold on 
the basis of competitive bids. 


Reading.—To assume liability for $5,- 
430,000 of series S equipment trust cer- 
tificates to finance in part 1,500 freight 
cars at an estimated total cost of $6,857,- 
850. The cars include 1,000 50-ton, all- 
steel hoppers to be purchased from Beth- 
lehem Steel Company at a unit cost of 
$4,362, and 500 50-ton, all-steel box cars 
to be purchased from the American Car 
& Foundry Co. at $4,992 each. The 
certificates, dated June 15, would mature 





MULE-HIDE 
ROOFS 


NOT A AMICK 








MILLION FEET 4 


wh 





extra weight—290 Ibs. 
4-unit—smaller tabs 
less exposure—3 7” 
triple thickness 





ILLINOIS 


in 30 semiannual installments of $181,000 
each, beginning December 15. They would 
be sold on competitive bids. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—To 
assume liability for $4,800,000 of series 
F equipment trust certificates to finance 
in part 43 Diesel-electric locomotives, 
costing an estimated $6,018,413. (See 
Railway Age of April 22, page 78.) The 
certificates, to be dated May 1, will ma- 
ture in 15 annual installments of $320,- 
000 each, beginning May 1, 1951. The 
commission’s report approved a selling 
price of 99.418 with interest at 2% per 
cent—the bid of Salomon Bros & Hutz. 
ler and 3 associates—which will make 
the average annual cost of the proceeds 
approximately 2.35 per cent. 

The certificates were reoffered to the 
public at prices yielding from 1.45 to 2.50 
per cent, according to maturity. 


Dividends Declared 


Catawissa. — 5 per cent Ist preferred and 
5 per cent 2nd preferred, both 75 cents, semi- 
annual, payable May 23 to holders of record 
May 9. 

& Bound Brook. — 50 cents, 
quarterly, payable May 20 to holders of 
record May 13. 

Philadelphia. Germantown & Norristown. — 
$1.50, quarterly, a 3 June 4 to holders 
of record May 20. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. — $2 payable June 
15 to holders of record May 24. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula. — 
7 per cent preferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable 
June 1 to holders of record May 19. 

Virginian. — 62/2 cents, quarterly, payable 
June 23 to holders of record June 9. 


Average Prices Stocks & Bonds 
May Last Last 


15 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 42.00 42.58 39.76 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 90.34 91.26 86.18 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Clifford S. Leet, assistant to president 
of the Bessemer & Lake Erie at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has retired after 47 years of 
service with that company. Mr. Leet was 
born at Conneautville, Pa., and received 
his education in the public schools and 
at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
(1899). He entered railroad service on 
January 10, 1901, with the Erie at Mead- 
ville and joined the B.&L.E. as instru- 
mentman in January, 1903, becoming 
assistant engineer in May, 1906. From 
June, 1913, to December 31, 1914, Mr. 
Leet was on special assignments and on 
January 1, 1915, became land agent of 
the B.&L.E. and the Union. In May, 1936, 
he was appointed assistant general mana- 
ger of the B.&L.E. and in October, 1946, 
became assistant to president. 





Hugh L. Fulton, Jr., has been elected 
vice-president and comptroller of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia at Savannah, Ga., as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 29. 
Mr. Fulton was born at Savannah on 
January 23, 1888, and entered railroad 
service on October 1, 1904, as office boy 
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in the accounting department of the C. of 
G. He then served in various clerical 
capacities until July 31, 1911, when he 
became chief clerk in charge of passen- 
ger accounts. Mr. Fulton was appointed 





Ag 
Hugh L. Fulton, Jr. 





executive chief clerk to the auditor of 
trafic on January 1, 1919; auditor of 
trafic on August 1, 1920, and comptrol- 
ler on August 16, 1938. 


Stanley F. Mackay, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the New York*zone of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford at New 
York, has retired after 46 years of 
service. 


iS Edward C. McHugh, secretary and 
Fs treasurer of the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected also 
vice-president, succeeding Lewis W. Mc- 
Coy, who has retired after 53 years of 
4 service. Mr. McCoy was born at Ashta- 
4 bula, Ohio, on February 7, 1880, and 





Lewis W. McCoy 


entered railroad service with the B.&L.E. 
on April 28, 1897. He was appointed 
traveling auditor on February 1, 1905; 
chief clerk in August, 1910; assistant 
general auditor in September, 1940, and 
comptroller on February 14, 1946. Mr. 
McCoy became vice-president on October 
1, 1948. 


M. P. Eckman, freight traffic manager 
of the Missouri Pacific Lines, at St. 
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“TOTEWMAS TE i 


POWERED BY A 20 H.P., 4 CYLINDER GAS ENGINE 


Indoors or out — this rugged ONE-TON Toter scoots around 
with loads up to capacity and at speeds up to 20 M.P.H. 


@ Crosley 4 cylinder engine — 20 HP, Ci block — 5 main bearings. 

@ High compression engine — Ratio 7.8:1. More complete combustion means 
reduced fuel and less fumes. 

@ Electric starting. No cranking, therefore operator will stop engine while 
loading truck. Saves fuel and reduces fumes. 

@ 3 speeds forward — 1 reverse. Saves strain on 
engine. Increases grade performance with heavy 
loads. Lowers maintenance cost. 

@ Two wheel drive — differential. More effective trac- 
tion. Less wear and tear. 

@ Water cooled engine — quiet and cooler. 

@ Hydraulic brakes — airplane type. 

@ Double handle grip provides one or two hand steering. 

@ When operator leaves seat, parking brake is mechan- 





ically applied. 


21 Sq. Ft. of Loading Space .... Draw Bar Pull: 1200 Ibs. 
WRITE for “TOTEMASTER" Bulletin #30 


LEWIS-SHEPARD 


PRODUCTS INC, 
WATERTOWN, MASS. CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


LEWIS-SHEPARD PRODUCTS INC. 
166 Walnut Street Watertown 72, Mass. 


Please send me “‘TOTEMASTER” Bulletin #30 
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HERE'S WHY... 





you 


REDUCE 
LANTERN 
COSTS 


WITH OC 


JUSTRITE ELECTRIC LANTERNS 


‘PARTS EASILY REPLACED 


Damaged parts easily and quickly 
removed. Replacement ‘‘on the job" 
can be made with standard parts. 






NO SPECIAL TOOLS REQUIRED 
Note screw type assembly illus- 
trated above. 

SIMPLIFIED SWITCH DESIGN 


No wiring to get out of order. 


BUILT OF FINEST MATERIALS 


Designed to withstand rough usage 
under all service conditions. 


Write for Catalog on Justrite cost-reducing 
lanterns for railroad use. 


JUSTRIT MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


2063 N. Southport Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. D-1 
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Louis, Mo., will become executive repre- 
sentative at Denver, Colo., on June 1. 
He will be the official representative of 
the M. P. lines in Colorado and Utah, 
and will report directly to the head of 
each department with respect to mat- 
ters pertaining to such departments. Mr. 
Eckman succeeds F. E. Pennington, who 
will become executive general agent at 


Kansas_ City, 


Mo., 


succeeding H. L. 


Traber, retired. Mr. Pennington will be 
the official representative of the M. P. 
lines at Kansas City, reporting directly 
to the head of each department with 
respect to matters pertaining to such de- 


partments. 


FINANCIAL, 


LEGAL 


& ACCOUNTING 


Y. D. Lott, Jr., general attorney of the 
Gulf, Mobile, & Ohio, at Mobile, Ala., 
has been promoted to general solicitor 


at that point. 


Prime F. Osborn, III, at- 


torney at Mobile, has become commerce 


attorney. 


A. J. Van Hee has been appointed 
treasurer and paymaster of the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., succeed- 
ing the late Charles C. Kratz. 


OPERATING 


Walter L. Pfarr has been appointed 
manager station operations of the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., succeed- 
ing Chester M. McKeen, recently appoint- 
ed vice-president of the ABC Forwarding 
Company at Baltimore. Mr. Pfarr has 


been with the 


B.&0. 


since 1918. He 


served as supervisor of station service at 
Baltimore before becoming agent at the 
Forest Hill terminal at Chicago, where 
he was stationed at the time of his recent 


appointment. 


J. L. Sugden, general superintendent of 
sleeping, dining, parlor car and news 
service of the Canadian Pacific at Win- 
nipeg, Man., has been appointed man- 
ager of that department at Montreal, 
Que., succeeding T. M. McKeown, who 
has retired on pension because of ill 
health. Mr. Sugden was born at Zephyr, 
Ont., on December 12, 1888, and _at- 
tended Wells Business College, Toronto, 
Ont. He entered railroad service in 1904 
in the express department of the C.P. and 
transferred to the accounting department 
the following year. He was appointed 
secretary to the general superintendent 
at Toronto in 1906 and in 1909 joined 
the sleeping, dining and parlor car de- 
partment, where he has since remained, 
except for overseas service during World 
War I from January, 1916, to July, 1919. 
Starting in the departmerft as a clerk, 
Mr. Sugden was appointed chief clerk 
at Calgary, Alta., in October, 1909, and 
transferred to Winnipeg, Man., in May, 
1910. On February 1, 1913, he became 
inspector, Western lines, and after war 
service, became inspector and sleeping 
and dining car agent at Banff, Alta., in 
July, 1919; assistant to general superin- 


tendent at Winnipeg on February 1, 1924, 














HIGH GRADE TREATED 


TIES 


A.R.E.A. Specification Ties—for a 
better, more economical track struc- 
ture throughout. Treated in modern 
plants under the vigilant supervision 
of graduate chemical engineers, 
these date-branded ties save on tie 
renewals and track maintenance— 
are lowest in ultimate cost. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CREOSOTING 


AND 


CONSTRUCTION 


CO. 


Producers of Treated Ties, 
Poles, Piles, etc 


GALVESTON-BEAUMONT 
TEXARKANA 
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‘ober, 1916, with the Minneapolis & St. 





and superintendent at Calgary, Alta., on 


January 1, 1937, transferring to Vancou- 
ver, B. C., on January 1, 1939. He has 
been general superintendent at Winnipeg 


since January 1, 1942. 


TRAFFIC 


Ernest J. Carr, whose appointment as 
freight trafic manager of the Illinois 
Central at Chicago, effective June 1, was 
reported in the Railway Age of May 6, 
was born in Chicago on July 9, 1896, and 
was educated in the public schools of 
that city. Mr. Carr entered railroad serv- 
ice in June, 1912, as an office boy with 
the I. C., and subsequently held various 
positions until 1931, when he became 
chief clerk in the traffic department. He 





Ernest J. Carr 


later served as office manager to the vice- 
president, and in 1936 was advanced to 
general trafic agent at Omaha, Neb. He 
was appointed to a similar post at Birm- 
ingham, Ala., in 1937, being transferred 
to St. Louis, Mo., in 1939 as assistant 
trafic manager: Mr. Carr was promoted 
to his present post as general eastern 
trafic manager at New York in February, 
1945, 


Maurice J. Mulconnery, who will be- 
come general traffic agent of the Illinois 
Central at St. Louis, Mo., on June 1, as 
reported in the Railway Age of May 6, 
was born at Belleville, Il]. Mr. Mulcon- 
nery entered I. C. service as a clerk in 
1910, at St. Louis, and has served with 
that road continuously except for mili- 
tary service during World War I, when 
he was a sergeant-major in the Trans- 
portation Corps. Following the war he 
held traffic assignments at Chicago and 
Carbondale, Ill., until 1924, when he re- 
turned to St. Louis as city freight 
agent. His later duties included those of 
coal traffic expert and coal freight agent, 
and in 1941 he be-ame commercial agent. 
He has been serving as general agent at 
St. Louis since 1949, 


Ciarence J. Royce, whose promotion to 
zeneral freight agent of the Green Bay & 
Western at Minneapolis, Minn., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of May 6, was 
»orn at Dawson, Minn., on February 17, 
1898. He entered railroad service in Oc- 
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Battery-powered truck takes a load into a freight car to stack for shipping. 





















NEW ENGLAND WASTE COMPANY* 
makes full use of warehouse storage ... 


freight car unloading is now 


10 times faster 


Three electric industrial trucks 
enabled The New England Waste 
Company to handle as much as 
35% more material per day in its 
Charlotte, (N.C.) plant. 

Man-hour time per car un- 
loaded has been reduced 90% 
in time consumed per car, or an 
efficiency increase of 10 times 
over the former method! 

More storage space has now be- 
come available without increas- 
ing floor area; battery-electric 
trucks can tier bales higher (and 
safer and faster, too) than under 
the old manual system. Workers 
are no longer exposed to this 
hazardous, back-breaking work. 

Mr. George E. Lund, Plant 
Superintendent, says: ‘There has 
been an entire absence of truck 


down-time chargeable to operat- 
ing failure, and maintenance costs 
have been almost negligible.” 


*New England Waste Company, 
Boston, with seven branches in 
the United States and England, 
purchases cotton waste and 
other fibres from textile mills, 
and sorts and rebales these 
fibres for further processing by 
other industries. 





This is another example 
of why cost-probing, 
safety-conscious 
management buys 


battery-electric trucks. 











THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 


3701 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA, 
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Louis at Minneapolis, and in 1922 left 
the M. & St. L. traffic department to be- 
come traffic manager for the Atkinson 
Milling Company in that city. Mr. Royce 
returned to railroad service in 1925 as 
chief clerk with the Canadian Pacific at 
Minneapolis. In October, 1927, he joined 
the G. B. & W. at Minneapolis as city 
freight agent, subsequently serving as 
general agent at that point. He held the 
position of assistant general freight agent 
there prior to his recent promotion. 


Charles H. Campbell, whose promotion 
to general eastern traffic manager of the 
Illinois Central at New York, effective 
June 1, was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 6, was born on October 1, 
1895, at Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Campbell 
attended night classes at the University 
of Cincinnatj for two years, entering rail- 
road service in April, 1911, in his native 
city with the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton (now part of the Baltimore & 
Ohio). After serving in various positions 
until 1913, he went with the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with 
which he held positions as assistant city 
ticket agent at Cincinnati and Cleveland, 
Ohio, and traveling passenger agent at 
Indianapolis, Ind. During World War I 
he held the rank of Ist Lieutenant in the 
U. S. Army. On his return from the Army 
Mr. Campbell served in various capaci- 
ties with the New York Central until 
May, 1921, when he joined the I. C. as 
passenger agent at Cincinnati. Subse- 
quently he held assignments in passen- 


ger and freight traffic at Evansville, Ind., 
Louisville, Ky., and St. Louis, Mo. In 
1934 he became commercial agent at 
Minneapolis, Minn., and in 1942 was 
made general agent at Peoria, Ill., being 
advanced to general traffic agent in 
charge of the Louisville area in 1943. He 
was appointed assistant traffic manager 
of the St. Louis area in 1945, and pro- 
moted to his present position of assistant 
freight traffic manager at Chicago in 


1946. 


K. A. Trowbridge, city freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Northern Pacific at 
Kansas City, Mo., has been advanced to 
general agent at that point. 


F. L. Sanders has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Midland Valley, the 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf and_ the 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka at Henryetta, 
Okla. 


A. G. Sudhoff, district passenger agent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, passenger department, at that 
point. 


Robert |. Wells, assistant to the chief 
traffic officer of the Missouri Pacific Lines 
at St. Louis/ Mo., will become freight 
trafic manager in charge of solicitation 
at that point on June 1. He succeeds 
M. P. Eckman, transferred to Denver, 
Colo., as executive representative at his 
own request. On the same date John M. 





LINK PAPER COMPANY 





No Substitutes Accepted 


There’s no need to accept sub- 
stitutes for Link Papers for 
Teletype and other communi- 
cation machines. Our produc- 
tion facilities are at an all-time 
high, and our delivery service 
is the best ever. 


A trial run of Link Paper on 
your communication machines 
will convince you that they're 
the best in the industry, and 
best for you. 

Available in all colors, and for 
every type of machine. And if 
you have any special problem, 
Link engineers will gladly 
work with you. 





220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Paper and Topes for Teletype 
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and other Communications Equipment 

















Hrebec, assistant general freight agent 
at St. Louis, will become merchandise 
trafic manager. Walter B. Mueller, divyi- 
sion freight and passenger agent at East 
St. Louis, Ill., has been appointed gen. 
eral agent, freight department, at St, 
Louis, succeeding Ashley Poyner, who 
has retired after more than 30 years of 
service with the M. P. lines. 


Rommie B. Smith, whose appointment 
as general coal traffic manager of the IIli- 
nois Central at Chicago, effective June 1, 
was reported in the Railway Age of May 
6, was born on December 25, 1896, at 
Hartford, Ky., and received his higher 
education at Bowling Green Business 
School. Mr. Smith began his railroad 
career with the I. C. in the operating de- 
partment in 1915. Following military 
service in World War I, he returned to 
that department as agent-operator on 
the Indiana division. In 1925 he entered 





Rommie B. Smith 


the traffic department as commercial 
agent at Cairo, Ill., and subsequently 
served successively as traveling freight 
and passenger agent at Bloomington, IIl., 
traffic agent, coal department, at Car- 
bondale, Ill., and commercial agent at 
St. Louis, Mo., and Peoria, II]. He was 
advanced to assistant coal traffic man- 
ager at Chicago in 1942, and a year later 
became coal traffic manager at that point. 
Mr. Smith served as assistant traffic man- 
ager at Chicago from 1944 to 1945, when 
he was promoted to freight traffic man- 
ager there, from which post he will now 
be further promoted. 


J. J. Donnelly, assistant general freight 
agent of the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern at New York, has been appointed 
general agent of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western at that point. 


Thomas J. Prendergast, whose appoint- 
ment as general traffic agent of the IIli- 
nois Central at Chicago, effective June 1, 
was reported in the Railway Age of May 
6, is a native of that city. Mr. Prender- 
gast began his career with the I. C. as a 
secretary in 1926, and _ subsequently 
served in various capacities at Waterloo. 
Iowa, Omaha, Neb., and Kankakee, III. In 
1936 he was appointed general agent in 
the mail, baggage and express depart- 
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ment, and three years later became gener- 
al traffic agent. He was promoted to his 
present position as general freight agent 
at New Orleans, La., in 1945. 


Robert L. Runge, traffic representative 
of the Western Pacific at Stockton, Cal., 
has been appointed general agent at 
Fresno, Cal., effective May 31, succeed- 
ing R. G. Randolph, who is retiring after 
more than 28 years of continuous service. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has 
announced the opening of a new off-line 
freight and passenger business office at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. R. K. Wilhelmsen 
has been appointed general agent at the 
new office. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


W. E. Griffiths, engineer of track of the 
Canadian National at Montreal, Que., has 
been appointed assistant chief engineer of 
the Central region at Toronto, Ont., suc- 
ceeding A. V. Johnston, transferred. Mr. 
Griffiths was born in England in 1901, 
went to Canada in 1911, and was gradu- 
ated from McGill University in 1931 with 
the degree of B.S. in ‘C.E. He joined the 
district engineer’s office of the C. N. in 








William E. Griffiths 


1937, at Montreal, as concrete inspector. 
He became instrumentman, assistant en- 
gineer and assistant division engineer, 
and was appointed division engineer at 
Ottawa, Ont., in 1944, Returning to 
Montreal in 1946, he became division 
engineer, Montreal terminals. In August, 
1946, he was promoted to general main- 
tenance inspector, Montreal terminals, 
and in November, 1947, became engineer 
of track at Montreal. 


OBITUARY 


B. J. Schwendt, assistant signal engi- 
neer of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died on ‘May 9 in that city. 


William R. McMunn, retired special 
assistant to vice-president and general 
manager of ithe Merchants Despatch 
Transportation Company, died on May 10 
at the age of 74. 
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